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Connolly and CPTP 

T SHOULD be said mm all 

fairness that the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration 
has remedied quite a few of 
the major ills which besought 
the bed-ridden organization of 
last year. 

If ever a government agency 
was down at the heels the re- 
organized Civil Aeronautics 
Administration was that 
agency last summer. Abused 
and pushed around by petty 
politicos with personal ambi- 
tions, the sorely-tried CAA 
was a pretty sorry sight and 
he would be a brave and naive 
man indeed to attempt to say 
otherwise. 

But time and patience and 
constructive criticism have 
healed many of the wounds 
which had split the organiza- 
tion and caused jitters to pene- 
trate all the way down through 
the personnel to the lowest 
messenger boy. It can be said 
in all fairness that the new 
administrator, Gen. Donald 
Hillery Connolly, has finally 
got his feet on the ground and 
is heading a CAA which is 
functioning almost as smoothly 
—and possibly in some _ in- 
Slances more so—than the pre- 
vious agency. There can be no 
doubt that the deluge of criti- 
tsm which swamped the 
ageacy last summer has played 
mM small part in keeping the 
politicos on the defensive. 

What can be said for General 
fonnolly, who is now relying 
hore and more upon the sage 
Kivice of the experienced old- 


€ assistants, can likewise be 
(Turn to page 34) 
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NEW AIR DEFENSE 
FORMED FOR CANAL 


Forces of Panama, Puerto Rico 
and Trinidad Unified 
by War Dept. 


WHILE THE WU. S. and the Axis 
countries engage in diplomatic 
struggle for control of commercial 
Latin American airways, the War 
Dept... in a_ strategic move to 
strengthen one of the weakest links 
of hemispheric defense has ordered 
activation of a new unified Carib- 
bean Air Force for protection of 
the vital Panama Canal and Carib- 
bean area. 

Implicit in the maneuver which 
consolidates air forces of the Pan- 
ama Canal Dept., the Puerto Rican 
Dept., and the Trinidad Base Com- 
mand under the leadership of Maj. 
Gen. Frank M. Andrews, is recogni- 
tion of the Canal as of prime im- 
portance to defense of the Americas 
and of its vulnerability to air attack. 
Until the U. S. two-ocean fleet is 
ready in 1946 or 1947, the man-made 
ditch is considered sole insurance 
for this country against being caught 
with one of its coasts unprotected 
by naval surface vessels. 

(Turn to page 8&8, col. 3) 


Manages Huge Plant 





William W. Finlay 
Is manager of Wright Aeronautical 
Corp.’s huge engine plant at Lock- 
land, O., near Cincinnati where the 
company will launch mass production 
of 14cylinder Wright Cyclones. 


Unit Will Surpass 
Anything in Europe; 
Machine Tool Triumph 


By Wayne W. ParrisH 

ASS PRODUCTION of aircraft 

engines is on the way. The new 
33-acre plant of Wright Aeronau- 
tical Corp. at Cincinnati, which was 
dedicated June 12, is the setting for 
revolutionary production practices 
in the building of large quantities 
of high-powered aircraft engines 
which will place the U. S. far ahead 
of any nation in the world. 

It can’t be said that the new Cin- 
cinnati plant, which is just now 
going into production on 14-cylinder 
radial air-cooled 1,700-hp. Wright 
Cyclones, is in the mass production 
stage yet, nor will it be for some 
time. But the first stage of that type 
of mass production which has 
placed American industry in world 
leadership has already been 
achieved and by September several 
more stages will have been reached. 

In close collaboration with the 
machine tool industry, the Cincin- 
nati plant is being equipped with 
vast arrays of machines which cut 
labor cost and production time into 

(Turn to page 46, col. 1) 





Air Corps Ferry Command Seen as Big 


Factor in Speeding Warplanes to British 


By Leonarp EVISERER 

Now SEEN as a major phase of 

this country’s’ aid-to-Britain 
policy is the recently announced 
Ferry Command of the Air Corps 
being formed under the direction of 
Col. Robert Olds and charged with 
responsibility of speeding delivery 
of U. S. made warplanes to the 
British. 

Development of the Ferry Com- 
mand, an outgrowth of Army-Navy- 
White House discussions, anticipates 





considerable increase in production 
of U. S. craft for the British in the 
near future. Although thousands of 
pilots and aerial navigators will be 
trained for the ferry operation, the 
program ultimately will encompass 
much more than the job of flying 
planes cross-country, for the Ferry 
Command is slated to control a 
number of production processes now 
under direct supervision of aircraft 
manufacturers. 

Under the ferry program, which 


has been formulating for several 
months, Air Corps flight personnel 
will take over the factory-to-sea- 
board flight service, relieving civil- 
ian pilots from such duty and mak- 
ing them available for trans-oceanic 
ferrying. This would contribute 
greatly toward breaking the present 
pilot bottleneck in the over-ocean 


operation. Army pilots engaged in 
the factory-to-seaboard hops will 
return to the aircraft plants in 


(Turn to page 12. col. 2) 
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“Republics Attack” 
July 1. 


REPUBLIC AVIATION  |- 


duly 4 
' duly & 
THE LESSON OF CRETE... Now the world knows that no city, no defense works, July 13 
not even an army, can be safe from annihilation without the protecting fury of July 18 
July 20 


high performance interceptor airplanes. Whether in vigilant defense, or to convoy 


bombers, effective fighter strength is indispensable to the command of the skies. July 2 








In full recognition of this necessity, our air forces have made wise provision 


for the large-scale production of high altitude pursuit-interceptors, of which es 


Republic Aviation’s P-47 Thunderbolt is the newest and most powerful. gales 
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Gliders, Lightplanes Vie for Defense Spots 


Supporters Stress Potential Military Value 
of Sailplanes and Small Power-Craft; 
Army, Navy Report Experiments 


RerusaL OF Army and Navy 
officials to cede glider training 
a niche in the national defense pro- 
gram has within recent weeks 
brought to a head discussions in- 
volving the relative military value 
of glider and lightplane. 

Appearing before a subcommittee 
of the House Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee during the past fortnight, 
glider advocates have urged the 
formation of an Army glider corps 
similar to that used by Germany 
in the invasion of Crete. One strong 
supporter, Col. Edward S. Evans, 
Detroit soaring enthusiast, declared 
that “the Germans have proved to 
the world the value of gliders.” 

Col. Evans pointed out two dis- 
tinct values of glider training for 
military purposes: “For one thing 
it would be possible to rush thou- 
sands of men from one part of the 
country to another in very few 
hours in event of emergency. Glid- 
ers can be constructed to carry 10, 
20 or even 30 men, and it would 
be possible to tow as many as nine 
gliders behind a large plane, at 
speeds up to 200 miles an hour... . 
Gliders are simple to construct. 
One factory could turn out 1,000 a 
month. And they are comparatively 
cheap to build. A glider to carry 
30 men would not cost more than 
$3,500 and smaller ones much less.” 

Second merit stressed was the 
greater speed in training pilots, 
only 10 hours being required for 





Calendar 


Jane 28-July 13—12th National Soar- 
ing Contest, Elmira, N. Y. 

July 1—Dedication of Youngstown (O.) 
Municipal Airport and In- 
auguration of Transport 
Service by United Air Lines 
and Pennsylvania-Central 
Airlines. 

4-5—2d Annual Air Show and 
Private Pilots Air Meet, 
_— Pield, Wellsville, N. 


— Annual —_ 5 Meet- 
ao uerque, N. 

wn Batre ‘Flight 

Airport, Fraser, Mich. 

13—Michioan Dawn Patrol Flight 

to Iona, Mich., and Annual 
Pilots Round Up . 

ote ~ aan Air Show, Denver. 


20—Michigan Dawn Patrol Flight 
to Muskegon, Mich., Joined 
by Muskegon Pilots Associa- 
tion and Chamber of Com- 
merce. 
26-27—2d Annual National Air- 
Plane Trading Day and 3d 
Annual All Dixie Air Show, 
Lovell Field, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 
27—Michigan Dawn Patrol Flight 
to Pontiac, Mich., as Guests 
of Pontiac Chapter of NAA. 
Aug. 17-18—Sheldon Air Show, Sheldon 
Aeronautics Club, Sheldon, Ia. 
Aug. 25-Sept. 2—3d Annual American 
a Soaring Contest, Joliet, 


July 


duly 4 
July 6—M’ 
July 


duly 


July 


July 


July 


Aug. 29-31—Aero Medical Association 
13th Annual Meeting, Boston, 
Mass. 

Sept. 17-19—National Petroleum Asso- 


ciation, 39th Annual Meeting, 
1 Traymore, Atlantic 


City, N. J. 

Oct. 2-4—National Association of State 
Aviation Officials, Annual 
Convention, Providence, R. I. 

Oct. 30-Nov. 1—SAE National Aircraft 
Production Meeting, Biltmore 
Hotel, Los Angeles, Cal. 


instruction in glider operation. Basic 
training on sailplanes, Col. Evans 
insisted, would show whether a 
man is capable of becoming a plane 
pilot, saving time and money for 
the Army. 

Coming to the fore to emphasize 
the potential military value of light- 
planes, W. T. Piper, president of 
Piper Aircraft Corp., in a specially 
prepared public statement, suggested 
that there is no operation which 
could not be done several times 
more effectively by lightplanes than 
by gliders. 

“In the first place,” he said, 
“gliders must be towed slowly by 
heavier planes to get within strik- 
ing distance, whereas a fleet of 
light planes, numbering many thou- 
sands and carrying three or more 
soldiers in each one, can operate 
independently. The high maneuver- 
ability of light ships would make 
them less susceptible to ground or 
air attack. 

“As a rule, lightplanes have a 
much smaller wing span than glid- 
ers and as a result, they can be 
landed in smaller areas and make 
effective use of roads for landing 


and taking off. Once the glider 
lands, its usefulness is ended. With 
lightplanes, troops can be trans- 
ferred again, the ships can be used 
for observation and even light 
bombing in the invaded territory.” 

Supporting the lightplane as su- 
perior to the glider for training 
purposes, Brig. Gen. Donald H. 
Connolly, CAA administrator, re- 
cently told the House Appropria- 
tions Committee that CPTP is “one 
step in advance” of glider training. 
Asked whether glider training has 
been considered by CAA, Gen. Con- 
nolly replied, “We did have a couple 
of experiments, and it was thought 
that glider training would be an 
asset. But the only way we could 
give it would be to take the money 


away from the power-plane pro- 
gram, and we do not think we 
should take money away from 


power-planes to go back to the 
glider. If we could give that in 
addition, fine.” 

Although Secretary of War Stim- 
son and Acting Secretary of Navy 
Ralph A. Bard have gone on record 
doubting the military value of glider 
training, both military services are 
conducting experiments with the 
sailplane. 

Brig. Gen. Oliver P. Echols, chief 
of Materiel Division of the Air 
Corps, told a House committee dur- 
ing hearings on the Army supply 


bill, that the Air Corps is now buy- 
ing some 30 gliders of different types 
for experimentation. No appropria- 
tion was asked by the War Dept. 
for gliders in the supply bill, but 
Gen. Echols suggested, “I think we 
will ask for money for gliders in a 
rather short time.” 

As part of its present glider 
project, the Air Corps has placed 12 
pilots in glider training courses at 
the civil glider base, Elmira, N. Y., 
and at the Frankfort-Lewis School 
of Soaring, Lockport, Ill, where 
they are taking 30 hours of flying 
and studying all phases of soaring. 

Meanwhile the House Naval Af- 
fairs Committee was informed by 
Comdr. Ralph S. Barnaby of the 
Naval Aircraft Factory, Philadel- 
phia, that the Navy is planning ex- 
periments with gliders for carrying 
both men and cargo. Troop- 
carrying sailplanes, he said, should 
prove of particular value to the 
Marine Corps “as an expeditionary 


tool.” He described the present 
program as small and “experi- 
mental,” adding that glider training 


has not been given to naval avia- 
tion cadets since 1935. 

To effect cooperative effort in the 
development of military glider proj- 
ects, four leading sailplane manu- 
facturers recently formed the Na- 
(Turn to page 36, Col. 4) 








Support for Traffic Coordinator and Federal 
Rule Over All Air Space Gains Momentum 


EF A PROPOSAL urged upon 
President Roosevelt, June 12 by 
Rep. Jack Nichols (D. Okla.) and 
Col. Robert Olds of the Army Air 
Corps, is adopted, two wide-sweep- 
ing changes in this country’s air 
traffic regulation will be effected by 
executive order; (1) all navigable 
air space will be placed under fed- 
eral jurisdiction, and (2) a Coor- 
dinator of Aviation will be ap- 
pointed, who, advised by a special 
board, will have independent and 
final authority over all branches of 
aviation pertaining to movement 
through the air. 

Explaining recommendations made 
to the President, Rep. Nichols, who 
is chairman of the special House 
committee investigating airline ac- 
cidents, declared 

“The congestion in the air is be- 
coming terrific, especially at air- 
ports and on the airways. When our 
committee started its airline acci- 
dent investigation we found very 
quickly that we had undertaken an 
Herculean task and needed help. 
At our suggestion the CAA ad- 
ministrator asked for the creation 
of an inter-departmental council 
composed of representatives of the 
Army, Navy, CAB and CAA to 
survey the air traffic situation and 
make recommendations to their 
departmental secretaries. 

“This council made a report which 
was never published, but which has 
been approved by the Secretaries of 
War, Navy and Commerce Depts. 
One of the prime recommendations 
is that the federal government 


should have jurisdiction and control 
over all the navigable air space.” 

Rep. Nichols reviewed existing 
conditions whereby aircraft flying 
the airways shift from federal air- 
way to local jurisdiction at airports. 
Permanent federal jurisdiction over 
all navigable air space, he sug- 
gested, would have to be accom- 
plished by legislation, but mean- 
while, he said, the safety proposal 
should be put into effect immedi- 
ately through use of the President’s 
emergency authority. 

Under the projected plan, the Co- 
ordinator of Aviation would have 
an advisory board including repre- 
sentatives from the Army, Navy, 
CAA, CAB, commercial airlines and 
commercial aircraft manufacturers, 
so that “every segment of aviation” 
would have a voice in air traffic 
regulation. This board would offer 
suggestions to the Coordinator, who 
would be independent and whose 
rulings and findings would be final 
on all branches of aviation, Army, 
Navy and civil, in so far as traffic 
in navigable air space is involved. 

As this is written, an executive 
order effecting the new program is 
known to have been drafted, await- 
ing the President’s signature as soon 
as final departmental recommenda- 
tions are cleared at the White 
House. While government aviation 
circles agree that some form of cen- 
tralized control over air traffic is 
needed for safety of commercial, 
private and military flight opera- 
tions, it is understood that the spe- 
cific plan suggested has not been 


unanimously approved by all de- 
partments. 

For commercial airlines there is 
the possibility that a Coordinator of 
Aviation might lean to military in- 
terests at the expense of scheduled 
commercial operations, and early 
War Dept. opposition to equipment 
priorities for the airlines is cited as 
indicative of potential sacrifices the 
Army may seek from the airlines. 
However, it is generally believed 
that the defense status of commer- 
cial air transportation has been 
sufficiently well established so that 
the airlines will not be seriously 
hampered by the proposed coordi- 
nation program. 

Meanwhile as congestion along 
the country’s airways becomes more 
critical, CAB officials are showing 
concern over the possibility of col- 
lisions between military and civil 
aircraft, particularly transports. 

Although nothing definite has 
been decided, certain steps for 
traffic safety are reported under 
consideration, including an amend- 
ment to the Civil Aeronautics Act 
to give CAA jurisdiction over all 
airspace, requirement of radio in- 
stallation in all planes making 
cross-country flights, requirement 
that all planes be painted in a 
highly-visible color, and develop- 
ment of more effective navigation 
lights. 

Army pilots, while at present 
technically not compelled to abide 
by Civil Air Regulations, are in- 
structed to follow the CAR as 
closely as possible. 
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War Dept. Unifies Aviation 


Activities, Forms Air Council 


By CeLeste W. Pace 


NIFICATION of all _ military 
aviation activities under a new 
unit known as the Army Air Forces 
and creation of an Air Council were 
announced by the War Department 
on June 21 culminating months of 
study as to the most efficient basis 
for reorganization of the Army Air 
Corps to fit modern war techniques. 
The new program giving the 
military air force autonomous status 
under one responsible head within 
the framework of the War Depart- 
ment was inaugurated at a time 
when pressure was developing on 
Capitol Hill for a separate air force, 
crystallizing in a move by Sen. Pat 
McCarran (D., Nev.) to hold hear- 
ings on a measure introduced by 
him providing for an independent 
Department of Aeronautics. 

In a letter to the chairmen of the 
Senate and House Military Affairs 
Committees, Secretary of War 
Stimson reviewed the history of air 
development in other countries and 
presented in a forthright statement 
the reasons why the Army, believ - 
ing there is “no magic” in an in- 
dependent air force type of organi- 
zation, is convinced that “the pres- 
ent reorganization of our Air Arm 
is a more modern and a more 
workable method of developing air 
power under our system of gov- 
ernment.” 

Specifically, the new plan creates 
the Army Air Forces organized in- 
to the Headquarters Army Air 
Forces, the Air Force Combat Com- 
mand, the Air Corps and all other 
air units, thus combining combat 
and service divisions under one 
head responsible only to the Chief 
of Staff. 

The Air Council will coordinate 
all major aviation projects and pass 
on matters of current policy and 
will be composed of the Assistant 
Secretary of War for Air, ex- 
officio; the Chief of the Army Air 
Forces who will serve as chair- 
man; the Chief of the War Plans 
Division of the War Department 
General Staff; the Commanding 
General of the Air Force Combat 
Command, the Chief of the Air 
Corps, and such other officers as 
the Secretary of War may appoint 
from time to time. 

In official circles the reorganiza- 
tion of the Army’s air service was 
interpreted as removing the need 
for a separate air force by con- 
solidating the various aviation 
activities for streamlined adminis- 
trative operation in line with the 
increased importance of aircraft in 
modern war. Advocates of a 
separate air force indicated that 
they would nevertheless seek hear- 
ings on pending measures in both 
houses although little hope of suc- 
cess was evident. 

Meanwhile, Senate and House 
registered wide disagreement over 
the problem of authorizing the 
President to take over aircraft and 
other defense plants where strikes 
or lockouts interfere with pro- 
duction. 

Spurred to quick action by the 
Army occupation of North Ameri- 


ean Aviation plant of Inglewood, 
which met with almost unanimous 
approval on Capitol Hill, the Sen- 
ate passed the Connally proposal 
giving the chief executive the pow- 
er to take immediate possession of 
a defense industry if production is 
endangered by labor disputes. 
The House Military Affairs com- 
mittee, however, struck out all Sen- 
ate provisions substituting an en- 
tirely different procedure described 
by committee members as authoriz- 
ing a government “policing” power 
rather than a “grabbing” power. 
The committee accepted the Sen- 
ate provision for deferrment of 
draft registrants 28 years or older, 
but went further by making such 
deferrment “mandatory” rather 
than permissible. Opposition to the 
proposal centered around the dif- 
ticulty, if enacted, of ahsorbing in- 
to selective service those aircraft 
and other defense employes who 


strike in violation of Mediation 
Board procedure. 
Selective Service head, Gen. 


Lewis B. Hershey, had ordered re- 
classification of striking defense 
workers and withdrawal of their 
deferrment status following the 
North American Aviation strike. 
The fundamental differences in 
the House and Senate versions of 
the bill are expected to result in 
a compromise agreement only after 
considerable discussion when the 
measure goes to conference. 


CAA Appropriations 


Between these debates, Congress 
moved ahead with the routine 
business of making annual appro- 
priations and reached an agreement 
on the supply bill for the Com- 
merce Department with confer- 
ees deciding to revise upward 
the majority of the items for the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority. 

As finally approved, the House 
accepted the Senate addition of 
$66,477,750 for airport expansion 
so that CAA may now act at once 
to begin development of 199 land- 
ing fields not included in the origi- 
nal 250-airport program. The bill 
carries funds to complete this origi- 
nal program and to expand 20 
fields where some work has already 
been done, as well as _ proceed 
with the new ones, under a total 
appropriation of $94,977,750 for 
this purpose. 

Funds for enforcement of safety 
regulations were also slightly in- 
creased to $2,740,000 instead of the 
House figure of $2,712,000, but 
somewhat under the Senate-ap- 
proved total of $2,750,360. 

Compromise on the appropria- 


tion for technical development re- . 


sulted in allocation of $520,000 as 
against the House figure of $500,000 
and the higher Senate figure of 
$525,752. 

New language in the bill permits 
CAA to use part of the $11,400,000 
in funds provided for maintenance 
and operation of air navigation 
facilities to purchase, operate, 
maintain or repair aircraft power 
plants, propellers, etc. In addition, 

.450,000 was made available for 
the establishment of new facilities. 
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AS AIRLINE TRAFFIC continues to maintain a steady increase, threat- 
ening to strike maximum peak load by August or September, govern- 
ment and private aviation officials are drawing closer around the con- 
ference table to work out a solution to the problems arising as a natural 
by-product of such strained air transportation capacity. 

With military aircraft—both tactical and training—beginning to 
move onto commercial airports and civil airways in growing 
numbers the dangers of congestion and collision are becoming 
even daily more acute. One solution to this problem, involving 
centralized air traffic control, lies in the Nichols recommendation 
for a coordinator of aviation. An equally pressing question is 
that of equipment for the airlines to meet the heavier traffic 
demands, as forecasts indicate the need for either additional 
planes or some form of priority for passengers on defense business. 

Both of these major problems are in process of active consideration 
with encouraging prospects for the airlines whose status as a defense 
auxiliary is already well established. Where earlier in the defense pro- 
gram it appeared that commercial transportation might be sharply cur- 
tailed, there is now some hope of expansion as well as replacement equip- 
ment. As we swing into higher gear for defense, the value of rapid air 
travel is becoming more fully sepegien’. 

* * 


JR BORGANIZATION OF THE AIR CORPS by the War Department was 
hailed by advocates of a separate air force as a maneuver to circum- 
vent Congressional action creating an independent Department of Aero- 
nautics. The fact is, however, that the War Department itself has been 
fully cognizant for some time of the need to extend greater autonomy to 
the aviation branch of the service and has been quietly developing a plan 
to accomplish this end during the past several months. 

Informed observers do not doubt the sincerity of the War De- 
partment in effecting this centralization of military aviation 
units under one head within the Department, although conceding 
that announcement of it may have been timed to head off the 
independent air force issue in Congress. In general, the reor- 
ganization program is accepted as a constructive forward step. 

Summarizing War Department viewpoint, Secretary Stimson said in a 
lengthy explanatory letter to the Senate and House Military Affairs Com- 
mittees: “The measures which we have taken are designed to integrate all 
factors which will promote air power. We are more concerned with 
accomplishing the desired results than we are with the language used to 
describe the process. However, we think it is a fair description of the 
method of obtaining successful results at this critical stage of air power 
to say that we favor autonomy of the air arm rather than segregated 
independence. Such autonomy will facilitate and ensure the joint action 
of air, ground, and naval forces which the progress of the present war is 
so clearly demonstrating.” 


x «KK * 

AmCRAFT MANUFACTURERS will get together, informally in the 

very near future to work out a basic wage pattern for the industry, 
if they take a hint from OPM Director Knudsen. The Secretary of the 
Navy has also said as much and, in fact, staged a big conference in Wash- 
ington as a backdrop for doing it. This gave him a dramatic opportunity 
of telling the public how serious is the British need for surpassing the 
already magnificent production achievements of the industry, and telling 
the industry that this can be accomplished faster if labor relations are 
improved. 

Industry leaders recognize that such a wage pattern must be 
arrived at as a basis for use of the aircraft index in government 
escallator clauses. The first steps are already underway. The 
geographical diversity of the industry, plus its overnight ex- 
pansion, makes any program of wage classification infinitely more 
cemplicated. But government viewpoint clearly indicates the 
opinion that the time is now for more stabilized labor relations. 

Sidney Hillman is meanwhile reiterating his interest in seeking labor 
stabilization agreements by regions in the aircraft industry, following the/ 
model of the wages and working condition program initiated in ship-j 
building. 


x** * 
RIVATE FLYERS will soon be asked to participate in the civil defense 


P program now shaping up under Mayor LaGuardia of New York, re- 
cently appointed to head the new Office of Civil Defense. 
Called in by the Little Flower, Gill Robb Wilson, president of 
the National Aeronautic Association, is chairman of a committee 
of three to map out specific plans for induction of private flyers 
into defense service. Preliminary plans call for the organization 
of a Civilian Air Reserve in local “squadrons” under a State 
coordinator subject to national supervision from Washington 
headquarters. 
The original CAR program would be broadened to include radio, 
mechanic and meteorological civilians and would be tied in with the air- 
craft spotters project. Potential activities range from duty as “targets” 


for military anti-aircraft practice sighting, ferry service for the transport ¢ 


of key personnel or delivery of combat planes, to general observation and 

scouting operations. Emphasis is expected to be placed on the training 

of women for such non-combatant duty in line with British experience. 
C.W 
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The 


“Lightning” Interceptor 


Effective interception of modern multi-engine bombers requires 
a new and special type of pursuit plane. 
The Lockheed P-38. equipped with hollow steel bladed 


Curtiss Electric Propellers. isa U.S. Army interceptor pursuit 


distinguished by its twin engines, giving a high rate of climb and 


exceptional altitude performance. 
CURTISS-WRIGHT CORPORATION 


Propeller Division +» Caldwell, New Jersey 
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LOOKS TOUGH AND IS TOUGH! 


The rugged cantilever landing gear of the Fairchild M-62 Trainer is one of the reasons 
a fledgling pilot can learn to fly with safety in a ship that gives him big-ship “feel” and 
viewpoint from the very start. This unique landing gear combines wide tread, straight 
up-and-down travel, extreme structural strength, ease of inspection, and minimum 


maintenance. Results: fewer ground accidents, more pilots, better pilots in less time! 


Division of Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corporation 


Hagerstown, Maryland .. . Cable Address “Faircraft” 
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American 


Aviation 


for July 1, 1941 


. High Air Corps Officers Request Minimum 
| of 400 Flight Strips Costing $20,000,000 


Authorization for Program Contained in Defense Road 
Measure Which Has Already Received 
Senate Approval 


ESTIFYING at House and Sen- 

ate committee hearings on bills 
authorizing emergency appropria- 
tions for immediate construction of 
roads needed for national defense, 
high Air Corps officers last month 
yoiced a plea for a minimum of 400 
flight strips costing $20,000,000 and 
located throughout the U. S. 

The bills would enable the Com- 
missioner of Public Roads to “pro- 
vide for the location and develop- 
ment of flight strips adjacent to 
public highways or roadside-devel- 
opment areas along such highways.” 
Senate approval of the measure has 
already been given. 

Testifying in behalf of the flight 
strip program were Maj. Gen. Henry 
H. Arnold, deputy chief of staff for 
air; Maj. Gen. George H. Brett, 
chief of the Air Corps; Lt. Col. 
Stedman S. Hanks, Lt. Col. Lacey 
V. Murrow and Maj. Rudolph E. 
Smyser Jr. The latter two officers 
recently returned from special ob- 
servation visits to England, where 
they studied the British airfield 
system. 


Flight strips, according to Col. 
Hanks, could be used as auxiliary 
landing areas around air terminals 
in order to prevent congestion of air 
traffic and also to permit the use of 
more air space where there is more 
ground space. They could serve as 
airdromes from where units of the 
GHQ air force could operate in case 
of emergency; and, because of their 
location adjacent to a public high- 
way, pilots would have the advan- 
tage of communication lines and 
motor transport. 


Finally, Col. Hanks declared, 

‘ fight strips are of importance to 
private flyers and student pilots 
away from a congested area and as 
auxiliary fields throughout the 
country. “In some cases, a flight 
strip might serve as the first unit to 

§ be established in the larger plan for 
acomplete airport or air terminal.” 


Small Expense Involved 


Gen. Arnold recalled that flight 
strips first began to receive serious 
consideration around 1931 when 

was a definite lack of airports 

throughout the U. S. “The idea was 

a sound one in that it was believed 

that by taking straight stretches of 

road pointing in general in the pre- 

» vailing wind direction we would be 

able to get landing strips with the 

least possible expense. You cannot 

use the highways themselves be- 

) cause it would stop traffic and in- 

vite accidents, but you can use a 

fight strip put off to one side. 

) Flight strips would be just as good 

ss other landing areas we use in 
emergencies.” 


: Construction of the flight strip, 
Gen. Arnold continued, would in- 
volve widening the highway right- 
of-way sufficiently to take care of 
the actual landing and enough more 
to park the plane off the landing 


‘ 





area. “In general, they should be 
made not less than 3,000 ft. in length 
for pursuit aircraft and not less 
than 4,000 ft. for bombers, 150 ft. 
wide for the runway, and another 
150 ft. for parking the airplane 
when not in use. It is not contem- 
plated to have any airway aids such 
as beams, beacons, administration 
buildings, etc. 


“Flight strips are needed most in 
the northeastern part of the U. S., 
the Appalachian Mountain regions 
and the Northwest because there we 
have a problem in concentrating 
our air forces and dispersing them 
after concentration. And it is there 
that we have the least suitable 
number of airfields for concentra- 
tion and dispersion. 

“Furthermore, the flight strips 
would be insurance against bad- 
weather accidents.” 


Gen. Arnold said the same equip- 
ment used to build and maintain 
the highway could be used for con- 
structing and maintaining the flight 
strip. He added that he saw no rea- 
son why the strips would necessar- 
ily be under the jurisdiction of the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration 
because of their emergency char- 
acter. 


Great Britain, despite wide-spread 
belief to the contrary, has not made 
use of flight strips, according to the 
testimony of Col. Hanks, Maj. 
Smyser and Col. Murrow. The offi- 
cers said that while the British 
would like to have such landing 
areas, difficulties of terrain and the 
crooked nature of the highway sys- 
tem made such projects imprac- 
ticable. All of the British airfields 
are definitely built as airfields, they 
stated. 


Germany Uses Highways 


Maj. Smyser said he had heard 
reports that Germany was placing 
gates on some highways, shutting 
off a section of the road when it 
was to be used for taking off or 
landing. 

Col. Hanks stressed that while 
flight strips are needed most in 
mountainous areas, in New England 
and in the Pacific Northwest, some 
would be built in every state. 


“Taking 400 as a modest figure, 
150 flight strips could be in the 
First Air Force Area, which in- 
cludes all the New England states 
and out to the Dakotas and 
Nebraska; 100 in the Second Air 
Force Area, in the Pacific North- 
west; 75 in the Third Air Force 
Area and 75 in the Fourth Air Force 
Area,” Col. Hanks declared. 

“Flight strips,” he added, “should 
step up our training program. It is 
perfectly obvious that where you 
have a concentration of air forces 
the training planes can take off 
more frequently, more men can 
learn to fly, and there is much less 
chance of congestion in the air 


when you have more landing areas.” 

Col. Hanks declared that the fail- 
ure of the German Luftwaffe in its 
attack on Britain during Sept. 1940, 
might well be laid to the inability 
of the Nazis to keep more than 1,600 
to 2,000 airplanes in the air on one 
day. 

“There can be many reasons for 
not having more than 2,000 air- 
planes in the air, but one possible 
explanation can readily be that 
there were not sufficient landing 
areas on which to receive the air- 
planes when they returned, short of 
gas; and that, therefore, airplanes 
that were about to take off in order 
to assume the attack had to wait for 
a clear signal.” 


F. T. Davison Called 
to Air Corps Duty 


Col. F. Trubee Davison, Assistant 
Secretary of War for Air from 1926 
to 1932, has been recalled by the Army 
and assigned to active service with 
the Air Corps, effective June 15. Col. 
Davison assumed his new duties with 
General Headquarters Air Force at 
Bolling Field, D. C., on the staff of Lt. 
Gen. Delos C. Emmons, GHQ Air Force 
commander. His specific assignment has 
not yet been disclosed. 

At the time of his recall, Col. Davison 
was chairman of the American Museum 
of Natural History. He served with the 
Naval Air Force in 1917-18. 

Another War Dept. order transferred 
Brig. Gen. Henry W. Harms, comman- 
dant of the Air Corps training center 
at Moffett Field, Cal., to duty in Wash- 
ington with the Army chief of staff. 


Gen. Arnold 'Twice Honored 


Maj. Gen. Henry H. Arnold, deputy 
chief of staff for air, was awarded the 
Gen. William E. Mitchell Memorial 
Award, June 9, for “the outstanding 
individual contribution to aviation prog- 
ress” during 1940. The plaque was pre- 
sented at the Columbia University Club, 
New York City, by Mayor La Guardia, 
1939 winner of the award. 

Gen. Arnold was furthered honored 
in California recently when he was 
made a Doctor of Science by the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. 
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the Bismarck 


The press widely reported the fact 
that the German battleship Bismarck 
was spotted by a Consolidated PBY 
Catalina fiying boat, thus enabling 
the British to find and sink her. 
But it is not so generally known 
that a Lockheed Hudson, on re- 
connaisance patrol over the North 
Sea, spotted the Bismarck leaving 
Berger, Norway. on the ill-fated 
trip which resulted in destruction 
of the Hood. Carl B. Squier, Lock- 
heed sales manager told the NAA 
convention at Louisville that a 
squadron of Hudsons, under Coastal 
Command of the RAF, signalled the 
alarm that the fast German battle- 
ship was heading west to attack a 
convoy. 


Air vs. 











Army Bores Under 
for Hangar Safety 


at Vital Air Bases 


FOLLOWING Germany’s lead, the 
Army and Navy are turning to 
underground construction for the 
protection of airplane hangars and 
aviation shop facilities at certain 
strategic spots, it was disclosed re- 
cently. 

The Army’s underground p‘o- 
gram, already underway, is confined 
to vital off-shore bases which prob- 
ably would be prime objectives of 
aerial invaders, according to infor- 
mation given to a House Military 
Affairs subcommittee by Col. Frank 
M. Kennedy, chief of building and 
grounds for the Air Corps. 

In other quarters, it was revealed 
that the Navy is progressing with 
plans for protection of planes and 
facilities at air depots and shore 
establishments and is considering 
the efficacy of underground hangars. 

During its war preparation years, 
Germany constructed a network of 
such hangars, reportedly attack- 
proof in high degree. 

First and largest of the Army’s 
underground hangars will be at 
Borinquen Air Field, Puerto Rico. 


Helmick in the Army 


Charles R. Helmick, chief of the 
operations section of the Post Office 
Department's air mail service, has been 
drafted into the Army and is at present 
stationed at Ft. Meade, Md. Deferment 
was not asked for Helmick because of 
P. O. policy against seeking exemp- 
tions for any personnel. 





Graduating Class No. | 





MORE MECHANICS—Here is the first class of enlisted Army men to be gradu- 
ated from the airplane mechanics course given by Boeing School of Aeronautics 


at Oakland, Cal. 


Left to right: rear, E. E. Crowson, C. V. Burnett, J. F. Salgado, 
R. A. Kohl, G. O. Kvalstad, O. K. McReynolds, and S. M. Sevier. 


Center row: 


R. W. Lovelace, S. J. McGlaughton, D. .. Lynch, D. A. Hanson, C. B. Wooten, 


G. H. West, L. J. Waltzer, M. P. Foris, and W. D. Tyler. 


Front row: C. A. Skid- 


more, H. W. Trantham, J. A. Campbell, F. L, Hamilton, H. C. Copeland, E. E. 


Wolden, and K. 8S. Taylor. 
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Air Leaders Form Billy Mitchell 
Defense Group for Unified Air Force 


FORMATION of the Billy Mitchell 
Air Defense Committee to foster the 
creation of a separate unified air 
force was consummated at the 11th 
Annual Nationai Air Carnival at 
Birmingham, Ala., by a group of 
aviation leaders. 

Frank A. Tichenor, publisher of 
Aero Digest, was named chairman 
of a committee of three to draw up 
detailed plans for pushing the proj- 
ect. Other members are I. S. “Stick” 
Randall, assistant to the chairman, 
Transcontinental & Western Air Inc., 
and James Graham, Chicago man- 
ager for U. S. Aviation Under- 
writers. 

Among those who participated in 
the formation of the committee 
were John Burnham of Philadel- 
phia; C. S. “Casey” Jones, president 
of Casey Jones School of Aeronau- 
tics; Arlene Davis, prominent avia- 
trix; Kern Dodge of the Philadel- 
phia Aero Club; B.E. “Shorty” Ful- 
ton, manager of Akron (O.) Mu- 
nicipal Airport; Ross Hadley, sports- 
man pilot of Hollywood, Cal.; James 
Wheeler of Shell Oil Co.; Steadham 
Acker, manager of Birmingham 
Municipal Airport, and a number of 
newspapermen and members of the 
Birmingham Aero Club. 


Acker and Miss Davis each con- 
tributed $100 to establish funds to 
be raised for the separate air force 
campaign. 

The group resolved to put the 
project up to the board of directors 
of the National Aeronautic Asso- 
ciation for action by that body. At 
the NAA convention in Louisville 
a few days previously the NAA re- 
solved in favor of a new organiza- 
tional structure for aviation in the 
government but did not go beyond 
this generality. The NAA board 
was to meet June 25. 


Meantime the Birmingham Aero 
Club adopted a resolution ratifying 
the action of the aviation leaders 
and stating that a separate unified 
air force “is absolutely necessary to 
the defense of the democracies of 
the world and particularly in the 
western hemisphere” and asking the 
President and the Congress to take 





Wings for Jumpers 


sf ANAAR 





NEWEST MEMBER of the Army’s 
family of feathered emblems is this 
silver badge for parachute troops ap- 
proved by the War Dept., June 12. 
The insignia, a replica of an open 
parachute between upward curved 
wings, will be worn above the left 
breast pocket of jacket or shirt. At 
present only approximately 500 soldiers 
of the 50lst Infantry Parachute Bat- 
talion at Ft. Benning, Ga., are quali- 
fied to wear the badge. At least three 
more Army jumping battalions, how- 
ever, are to be activated by midsum- 
mer. (Photo by U. S. Army Signal 
Corps). 





immediate steps to create such a 
separate air force. 

The resolution was signed by 
R. L. Sims, president; Ralph C. Mc- 
Clung, secretary; and Kathryn 
Oliver, chairman of the board. 


Polaris Builds New 
Field for RAF Cadets 


A NEW TRAINING center to provide 
accommodations for 200 British flying 
cadets is being constructed by Polaris 
Flight Academy on a 640-acre tract at 
Lancaster, Cal., Maj. C. C. Moseley. 
president of Polaris and Cal,-Aero 
Academy, announced June 10. The first 
group of 50 Britons arrived at Polaris’ 
present training center at Glendale, 
Cal.. June 4, where they will train 
pending completion of the Lancaster 
field July 15. 

When completed the Lancaster unit 
will be comparable to Cal-Aero’s large 
training centers at Ontario and Oxnard, 
Cal., for U. S. Air Corps cadets. Polaris 
is scheduled to receive 50 British fledg- 
lings each five weeks. Air Corps train- 
ing planes supplied under the lend- 
lease bill will be used. 


















MAKE YOUR DAYS 
DO DOUBLE DUTY 


Fly Mid-Continent to the great busi- 
ness centers of Mid-America and save 
time for relaxation in cool Minnesota 
—or the Black Hills Country. 








MmID-CONTINENT 


AIRLINES 
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Army-Navy Briefs 


PRIMARILY INTENDED as a time- 
saver in teaching control fundamentals 
before actual flight training is a pre- 
flight reflex trainer now undergoing tests 
by the Air Corps at Wright Field. The 
machine is equipped with standard air- 
plane seat and regular service controls, 


including stick, rudder, throttle, brake 
and gun trigger. It is operated on any 
large pavement, with power supplied 


by a small gasoline engine. A warning 
horn audibly informs the student when 
he overbanks or errs in control coordi- 
nation. The preflight trainer was de- 
signed jointly by Col. William C. Ocker 
and Maj. Carl J. Crane, the first model 
being built in the engineering shops at 
Wright Field. 
wo 

CONSOLIDATION PROGRAM to elim- 
inate much of the overlapping in Navy 
and Marine air training in the past is 
reported by Secretary of Navy Knox. 
Starting July 1, the Marine Corps will 
cease sending prospective aviation cadets 
to flight training and will cooperate with 
the Bureau of Navigation in recruiting 
qualified personnel and sending them 
through the prescribed course for naval 
aviation cadets. After completion of 
the course, the cadets may apply for 
appointment as ensigns, U. S. N. R., or 
second lieutenants, U. S. M. C. R. 
Larger quotas of Marines will be sent 
to the naval air training school at Pen- 
sacola. Meanwhile, aviation personnel 
of the Marine Corps are being detailed 
to aid instruction of parachute troops 
and barrage balloon operating forces. 
As of June 10, reserve aviation cadets 
on active duty with the Marine Corps 
totaled 322. 

o 


THE FIRST CITY unit of 20 Army 
aviation cadets to enter the Air Corps 
as a group has been formed in Pitts- 
burgh. Twenty-six college and uni- 
versity units of 20 men each have al- 
ready been formed since inauguration 
of the new program May 23, the War 
Dept. reported on June 10. The cadets 
wil! attend the same primary training 
school and will continue through the 
rarious steps of training as a definite 
unit representing either a college or 
municipality. 





Canal Defense 
(Continued from page 1) 








Formation of the Caribbean Air 
Force is of historic as well as of 
military significance, for it consti- 
tutes expansion of S. defense 
operations to include command over 
air bases in foreign territory. All 
air bases in the Caribbean area 
and existing airdromes and landing 
fields in Puerto Rico and Panama 
are now included in this large 
tactical group. The signal compan- 
ies of the aircraft warning service 
in Panama and Puerto Rico sim- 
ilarly become parts of the CAF, 
further extending the scope of its 
defense effort. Also, the CAF will 
exercise control over interceptor 
commands of Panama and Puerto 
Rico when these units are organ- 
ized in the near future. 

Provisionally, headquarters of the 
Panama Canal Dept. Air Force has 
been designated by Gen. Andrews 
as headquarters of the new CAF. 
The present staff of the Panama 
force will function as staff of the 
CAF, with the assignment of per- 
sonnel, stations and duties of the 
other organizations remaining un- 
changed for the moment. 

In the past several months reg- 
ular training flights ranging over 
practically every Central and South 
American republic have been ac- 


FOLLOWING COMPLETION of their 
training period at infantry replacement 
centers, Selective Service trainees will 
be permitted to volunteer as parachute 
troops, as result of modification of War 
Dept. policy which hitherto has re- 
stricted parachuting to regular army 
soldiers. The first unit to be open 
to trainees will be the 502d Infantry 
Parachute Battalion. second of the four 
parachute groups which have been au- 


thorized. Formation of the new jump- 
ing unit July 1 will increase the ranks 
of parachutists to approximately 1,000 
men. Other jumping battalions are 


scheduled for organization Sept. 1 and 
Noy. 1. 
* 

FORMAL COMMISSIONING of Naval 
air bases on two of the chain of islands 
recently leased from Great Britain is 
scheduled for July 1 and July 15. The 
first naval air base in the British is- 
lands to be brought into service will be 
at Morgan and Tucker islands, Bermuda 
Lt. Comdr. R. F. Hickey, air group 
commander on the aircraft carrier 
Ranger, has been designated officer in 
charge. The second base, to be com- 
missioned at Argentia, Newfoundland 
July 15, will be commanded by Comdr 
Gail Morgan, now head of the Navy's 
Patrol Wing 1. 

os 

TWO NEW BLIMP hangars are being 
constructed at the Naval Air Station 
Lakehurst, N. J., as part of the $2.450,000 
expansion program authorized several 
months ago. It is expected that one 
of the steel structures will be used for 
servicing blimps participating in Atlan- 
tic Coast defense operations. Currently 
the station has three hangars, two hous- 
ing eight blimps and the other air- 
planes. 

* 

THE AIR CORPS Board, composed of 
five to eight officers and charged with 
the duty of studying Air Corps prob- 
lems referred to it by Chief of the Air 
Corps, has been transferred from Max- 
well Field, Montgomery, Ala., to Elgin 
Field, Valpariso, Fla. The Air Corps 
Specialized Flying School at Elgin Field 
has been redesignated as the Air Corps 
Proving Ground. 


complished by components of the 
Panama Canal Dept. Air Force, 
under the lead of Gen. Andrews. 
These air jaunts, which touch at 
the various bases within the Carib- 
bean defense area, serve the im- 
portant function of acquainting fly- 
ing personnel with Latin American 
air conditions, especially famil- 
iarizing them with peculiarities of 
weather and terrain in _ tropical 
countries. 

Several of the well-traveled air 
training itineraries include flights 
north from the Canal Zone to 
Guatemala City, Guatemala, via San 


Jose, Costa Rica, and Managua, 
Nicaragua; south to Lima, Peru, 
via Telara; northeast to encircle 


the Caribbean area, entailing stops 
at Maracaibo. Venzuela; Port-of- 
Spain, Trinidad, and Borinquen 
Field, Puerto Rico. Return flights 
have completed the Caribbean cir- 
cuit by touching at Kingston, 
Jamaica, or Havana, Cuba, then 
proceeding to Belize, British Hon- 
duras, Guatemala City and _ back 
to the Canal Zone. 


Sikorsky Honored 


Igor I. Sikorsky, engineering man- 
ager of Vought-Sikorsky Aircraft Divi- j 
sion, was honor guest and speaker at 4 
Discus Dinner on June 26 in New York 
City. Augustus Post, pioneer balloonist 
anc treasurer of the Early Birds, wa 
toastmaster for the “Sikorsky Dinner.” 
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XPANDING 70% in 1940, Mid-Continent Airlines now serves 18 
E cities. In flying its “fast commuter” schedules over “The Great Plains 
Route,” Mid-Continent uses TEXACO Aviation Gasoline and Texaco 
Aircraft Engine Oil 100%. 

Private fliers, looking for peak performance from their ships, should 
buy Texaco Aviation Products, because 
More revenve airline miles in the U.S. are 
flown with Texaco than with any other brand 


The outstanding performance that has made Texaco FIRST with the air- 
lines has also made it first in the fields listed in the panel. 

These Texaco users enjoy many benefits that can also be yours. A 
Texaco Aviation Engineer will gladly cooperate in the selection of Texaco 
Aviation Products, available at leading airports in the 48 States. Phone 
the nearest Texaco distributing plant, or write: 

The Texas Company, Aviation Division, 135 East 42nd Street, New 
York, N. Y. 
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THEY PREFER TEXACO 


%* More revenve airline miles in the U.S. 
are flown with Texaco than with any 
other brand. 


%& More buses, more bus lines and more 
bus-miles are lubricated with Texaco than 
with any other brand. 


% More stationary Diesel horsepower 
in the U. S. is lubricated with Texaco than 
with any other brand. 


%* More Diesel horsepower on stream- 
lined trains in the U. S. is lubricated with 
Texaco than with all other brands combined. 


% More locomotives and cars in the U.S. 
are lubricated with Texaco than with any 
other brand. 


TUNE IN Millions for Defense A 
Star Radio Program. 
Night, CBS. 9:00 E.D.T., 8:00 8 

C.D.T., 7:00 C.S.T.; 6:00 M.S.T.; 5:00 P.S.7. 


Every Wednesday 
E 
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Axis Will be Sorry, Says Squier; 
‘We'll Do a Thorough, Decisive Job’ 


THE PRODUCTION job under- 
taken by the American aviation in- 
dustry “will be so far reaching, so 
decisive, so terrible in its effect, 
that the Axis powers will wish to 
high heaven that they still faced 
nothing more aggressive than the 
French Maginot Line and that there 
had never been invented anything 
so deadly as the airplane,” Carl B. 
Squier, vice-president and sales 
manager of Lockheed Aircraft Corp.., 
Burbank, Cal., told the National 
Aeronautic Association at its annual 
banquet at Louisville, Ky. 

America’s answer to those who 
say we are too late, he said, “is that 
if it’s to be a matter of warplanes 
to determine the outcome of the 
battle for the survival of the fittest, 
we can and we will do that job just 
as thoroughly and with just as de- 
cisive results, as we had hoped to 
do in a world at peace. 

“Our expansion program started 
out to do, and is doing, in two years 
what Germany, the country that 
jumped the gun, required seven 
years to accomplish. 

“The warplanes we sent abroad in 
the early months of the war were 
not, generally speaking, up to the 
requirements of World War II. 
That, we do not attempt to deny. 
They were not up to these require- 
ments partly because they had been 
engineered at least two or three 
years before they were received 
abroad and naturally could not 
compete with the more modern, 
last-minute products of European 
and English aircraft factories. But 
more because we did not know 
what types of warplanes were being 
required, or what last-minute in- 
stallations of equipment would be 
needed. 

“The English didn’t know either. 
The self-sealing gas tank was un- 
known, or at least unused, in Eng- 
land until the British shot down a 
German plane that was so equipped. 
The Germans taught the British 
that. The Germans taught the world 
the necessity of having dive bomb- 
ers coordinate with Panzers and 
heavy tanks in a successful attack 
on land. 

“I don’t know how military men 
feel about it, but as an aircraft man, 
I feel very strongly that the only 
thing standing between Great 
Britain and a German victory—and 
I mean a German victory not next 
year or the year after, but a Ger- 
man victory this year—is the com- 
bined efforts of the U. S. Navy or 
whatever other means President 
Roosevelt proposes to use to guar- 
antee the safe delivery of goods to 
England, and the almost unlimited 
productive capacity of the American 
aircraft industry augmented as it is 
by the mighty assembly line capac- 
ity of our automobile factories.” 

Squier named a number of Amer- 
ican-made planes as having con- 
tributed “a very vital share” to the 
problem of averting defeat for 
Britain. These included the Douglas 
Havoc, the Consolidated PBY Cata- 
linas, the Boeing Flying Fortresses, 
and the Lockheed Hudsons. 

Praising the aircraft and engine 
industry for its rapid strides, Squier 
said Lockheed itself has produced 
during the first five months of 1941 


more airplanes (in dollar volume) 
than in all of 1940. In the month of 
April alone the company built and 
delivered almost $13,000,000 worth 
of airplanes. 

“We have produced in our own 
plant more dollars worth of air- 
planes in these five months than the 
entire combined aircraft appropria- 
tion for the Army and Navy six 
years ago.” 

If the U. S. can help Britain avert 
defeat in 1941, Squier said, “it takes 
little imagination to bring us to the 
full realization of what the Axis 
powers will be up against in 1942, 
1943 and whatever other years may 
follow before this overwhelminz 
superiority in the air, on the part of 
Great Britain and the U. S., will 
have forced Nazi Germany into 
capitulation.” 


F. D. R. Reports on 
Aviation Allocations , 
Under Lease-Lend Aid 


IN HIS FIRST report to Congress 
on progress of the lease-lend pro- 
gram, President Roosevelt on June 
11 indicated that by the end of May, 
$1,938,823,489 had been designated 
for aircraft and aeronautical sup- 
plies out of the $4,277,412,879 allo- 
cated for immediate transformation 
into war goods in the first 74 days 
of the act. Breakdown of the avia- 
tion total reveals $1,396,063,000 for 
bombardment planes, $232,330,000 
for pursuits and fighters, with spare 
engines and parts accounting for 
$117,625,014 additional. 

The President reported that $75,- 
202,425 in defense articles had actu- 
ally been transferred to democra- 
cies under the lease-lend act of 
Mar. 11, $4,028,296 representing air- 
craft. Of the latter figure, $2,572,570 
was from appropriations made prior 
to Mar. 11, and $1,455,726 from the 
defense aid supplemental appro- 
priations act. 


Negro Pilot Training 
Contract Awarded 


Award of an $80,000 contract to Tus- 
kegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala., for the 
preliminary training of aviation cadets 
enrolled by the Army for the 99th Pur- 
suit Squadron, first colored tactical unit 
in the Air Corps, has been announced 
by the War Dept. The contract is for 
one year and will provide preliminary 
instruction for approximately 100 cadets. 

The first class of 10 cadets is sched- 
uled to begin training July 19, with 
actual flying instruction to start Aug. 
23. A new 10-man class will be formed 
every five weeks for 15 weeks of train- 
ing, the first five of which constitute 
ground school work. In line with train- 
ing procedure of the Air Corps, cadets 
completing the 15 weeks’ course will be 
passed on for the final 20 weeks of in- 
struction at an Army basic and advanced 
flying school to be built near Tuskegee. 

Present plans call for the training and 
commissioning of 52 pilots a year to 
man the squadron, and transfer or com- 
missioning of 6 to 14 non-flying officers. 
In addition, 276 enlisted men of the 99th 
Pursuit unit are undergoing training 
now at Chanute Field, Rantoul, IIl., for 
duty as mechanics and other technical 
specialists. 
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Directs KC Bomber Unit 


Herman V. Schwalenberg has 
been appointed factory manager of 
the Kansas City, Kan., government- 
built bomber assembly plant being 
directed by North American Avia- 
tion Inc. 

Formerly assistant superintendent 
for North American at Inglewood, 
Cal., Schwalenberg was previously 
with Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corp. 
in Baltimore, where he attained the 
position of assistant chief loftsman. 

In 1929 he joined the loft depart- 
ment of Berliner-Joyce Corp. and 
in 1930 was appointed foreman of 
loft, the position he held with North 
American until his appointment to 
assistant superintendent in Ingle- 
wood late last year. 





Air Corps Plans 34. 
New Flying Schools 


THIRTY-FOUR new flying schools 
will be added to the Air Corps 
training system under the proposed 
program to turn out 30,000 pilots a 
year starting next fall, the War 
Dept. announced June 15. Of the 
schools, 15 will be civilian estab- 
lishments and 19 will be Army 
units. The new units will increase 
the total of schools in the Air Corps 
pilot training system to 85. 

Although locations of the 15 addi- 
tional civilian contract schools have 
not been disclosed, the War Dept. 
already has selected sites for 13 of 
the 19 new Army units. They are: 
Dothan, Ala.; Moultrie, Ga.; Lake 
Charles, La.; Greenville, Miss.; Val- 
dosta, Ga.; Midland, Tex.; Victor- 
ville, Cal., and Lubbock, Tex., for 
advanced schools; Sumter, S. C.; 
Sebring, Fla., and Higley, Ariz., for 
basic schools; Lemoore, Cal., for 
basic and advanced training, and 


. Harlingen, Tex., for gunnery train- 


ing. 





New Bomber Shown 


The Glenn L. Martin Co. demon- 
strated on June 14 its model 187, 
“The Baltimore.’ an improved ver- 
sion of the 167 low-wing medium 
bomber, with two 1850-hp engines. 
The new warplane was described 
as faster than the B-26 but with less 
range and bomb capacity. Actual de- 
liveries of the 187 are expected to 
begin in July. 











Bomber Program 


Held in Abeyance 


THE ADMINISTRATION has 
abandoned, temporarily at least, 
plans held until recently for erec- 
tion of several additional midwest 
assembly plants to provide facili- 
ties for the President’s augmented 
plane program. The feeling, ac 
cording to observers, is that before 
more large production units are 
established, the vast expansions al- 
ready under way should be given 
trial. 

Meanwhile, William S. Knudsen, 
director-general of the Office for 
Emergency Management, said every 
automobile company will join the 
aircraft production program, the 
latest development being Chevro- 
let’s decision to build Pratt & Whit- 
ney engines. 

It is believed in OPM and in- 
dustry circles that the billion dol- 
lars which Federal Loan Adminis- 
trator Jesse Jones declared on June 
14 would be available for plants in 
the 500-a-month bomber program 
out of the billion-and-a-half dollars 
increase in RFC loaning power will 
therefore be made available for ex- 
pansion of existing plants and addi- 
tion of equipment at present factory 
sites. 


FUNDS FOR AIRFIELDS 
War Dept. Allocates $6,000,000 
To Improve Landing Areas 
At Bomber Plants 


The War Dept. has announced the al- 
location of $2,500,000 for improvement 
of the landing field at the medium 
bomber assembly plant at Kansas City. 
Ken., and $1,750,000 each for the land- 
ing fields at the Tulsa, Okla., and Ft 
Worth, Tex., heavy bomber assembly 
units. 

The fields are being improved solely 
as taking-off points for the planes to 
be produced at the three plants, the 
War Dept. said. 


Schedule Being Sur passed 
On Omaha Bomber Plant 


Final details completing architectural 
plans for the aircraft assembly plant 
being built at Omaha by the Army Corps 
of Engineers were forwarded recently 
by Glenn L. Martin Co. to the Army 
district engineer at Omaha. 

The plant will be one of four gov- 
ernment-built midwest assembly units 
and will be used for production of 
Martin B-26 bombers under the auto- 
mctive program. 

It was also revealed that progress 
of actual construction of the new piant 
had surpassed expectations. Originally. 
the completion date had been set for 
Jan. 1, 1942, but recent indications point 
to probable completion earlier. Ground 
for the 1,200,000 sq. ft. plant was broken 
on Mar. 3. 


KC Leases Fairfax Field 


to Army for 50 Years 

Kansas City, Kan., has agreed to 
lease Fairfax Airport to the War Dept. 
for 50 years, opening the way for con- 
trol of the field to pass to the Air 
Corps. Under the lease terms, the gov- 
ernment will pay Kansas City $1 yearly 
during the 50-year period, with an op- 
tion exercisable at any time to purchase 
the entire airport properties for maxi- 
mum of $1,000,000. 

A proviso of the lease permits use of 
the field by commercial airlines, though 
it is expected that private planes not 
equipped with two-way radio will not 
be allowed to operate there. Excluded 
from the agreement is a 10-acre tract 
leased to North American Aviation Inc. 
and other property on which Rearwin 
Aircraft & Engines Inc. is located. 
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UNITED SERVICE ORGANIZATIONS 


These organizations have joined forces to form the U.S.O.: the Y.M.C.A., 
National Catholic Community Service, Salvation Army, Y.W.C.A., Jewish Wel- 
fare Board, National Travelers Aid Association. 


Well, here it is another week— 
end and I’m not a General 
yet. But give me time. 


Matter of fact, I have 
too much time on my hands—on 
evenings and weekends. 


The nearest village is 5 
miles away. All you find there 
is a general store, a garage 
and a canning factory—nowhere 
to go for any good clean fun, 
unless you drop in at a smoke— 
filled juke joint on the way. 


Well, Mom, there’s a big fa-— 
vor you can do me. The U. S. 0. 
is trying to raise $10,765,000 
to run clubs for us, outside 
of camp. Places with lounge 
rooms, dance floors, games, 
writing rooms. Places you can 
get a bite to eat without pay— 
ing a king’s ransom. 


I know you don’t have an 
idle million lying around, but 
if you could get the family 
interested and some of the 
neighbors, and if that hap- 
pened all over the country, 
the U. S. 0. could raise 
$10,765,000 overnight. 


I’d appreciate it a lot, 
Mom, and so would every other 
mother’s son in the U. S. 
Army and Navy. 

Love, 
Bill 


They're doing their bit for you. Will you do 
your bit for them? Send your contribution to 
your local U.S.O. Committee or to U.S.O., 
Empire State Building, New York, N. Y. 





OPEN YOUR HEART 
OPEN YOUR PURSE 
GIVE TO THE 
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Relief Wings Inc. Reports Progress 


in Organization for Disaster Aid 


WHILE ATTENTION of the world 
is captured by the airplane as a 
carrier of destruction, it is encour- 
aging to note organizational progress 
of Relief Wings Inc., international 
civilian flying 
group being 
formed as an 
air-borne aid 
to Red Cross 
and other as- 
sociations in 
disaster relief 
work. 


Dedicated “to 
provide the 
humane use of 
aviation facili- 
ties in civilian 
peace or war-time disasters at home 
or abroad,” Relief Wings in its plan 
divides the U. S. into 14 geogra- 
phical sections, based upon frequency 
of disasters, population pressure and 
size of states. Each section, headed 
by a volunteer director, comprises 
four volunteer corps led by civilian 
captains. Each of the 14 units is 
composed of a minimum of 15 pilots 
and 10 airplanes, 10 flight surgeons, 
10 flight nurses and an amateur 
radio circuit. 

Briefly, the organization is being 
prepared to function this way: In 
event of flood, cyclone or other dis- 
aster calling for relief work, the 
American National Red Cross or 
Relief Wings Inc., with headquar- 
ters at 342 Madison Ave., New York, 
N. Y., notifies the Relief Wings sec- 
itonal director who in turn passes 
instructions on to his four corps 
captains—flight captain, captain of 
flight surgeons, captain of flight 
nurses and captain of amateur radio 
operators. The flight captains then 
call their state volunteers to stand 
by for further orders and possible 
immediate action. 

Returning recently from a four 
months’ airplane tour of the southern 
states, Miss Ruth Nichols, noted pilot 
and executive director of Relief Wings, 
declared that the group has established 
relationships with aviation leaders in 
nine of the 14 sections of the country. 
These local leaders, she said, are in- 
formed of Relief Wings standard dis- 
aster procedure and can obtain con- 
certed aeronautical aid for Relief Wings 
service in 18 states. 

“Our plan to enlist experienced pilots 
and suitable airplanes for service in time 
of disaster, flight surgeons and flight 
nurses who can give maximum efficiency 
by not becoming upset through the 
possibility of first air travel, and ama- 
teur radio stations for coordination of 
ground and air, is already showing de- 
finite results,’ Miss Nichols explained. 
“Most corps captains have been ap- 
pointed and are enrolling volunteers. 
Six weeks after a section has been 
formally organized, plans call for a 
mobilization drill which will be held for 
ail airplanes, pilots, surgeons, nurses 
and radio station operators.” 

Sectional directors and contacts for 
Relief Wings at present include: Middle 
Atlantic Section, John Groves, manager 
of Washington, D. C., National Airport; 
South Atlantic, Al Hanson, Florida avia- 
tion commissioner, at Miami; North 
Atlantic, Mrs. Robert Love, vice presi- 
dent, Inter-City Airways, Boston, Mass.; 
South Central, Maj. T. B. Herndon, 
Louisiana siate aviation commissioner; 
West Central, William G. Fuller, Ft. 
Worth Municipal Airport manager; East 
Central, J. B. Hartranft Jr., executive 





Nichols 





director of Aircraft Owners & Pilots 
Association; Middle Central, Dave Peter- 
son, charter service operator of western 
Kansas; South Eastern, Mrs. Jessie 
Woods, governor of 99's southeast sec- 


tion; Middle Pacific, Maj. Claude Mor- 
gan. director of Los Angeles Aero 
Squadron. 


Three foreign divisions of Relief Wings 
have already been organized, a Chinese 
unit under Miss Lee Ya-ching, Euro- 
pean under James Vail and Alaskan 
under Joe Crosson. 

Irumediate aim of the group is to 
reise funds to purchase three twin- 
motored ambulance planes, specially 
equipped with a permanent bed, medica! 
and surgical cabinets, oxygen tank and 
basins. These craft would be flown 
by regional directors in disaster service. 
as well as for individual emergency aid. 


Miss Nichols has indicated that about 
half the money needed has been raised 
to support one airplane for the carry- 
ing of medical supplies and relief 
workers to civilians in China. The air- 
plane now owned by Relief Wings, a 
Beechcraft donated by C. V. Whitney, 
is slated for service in China as soon 
as the first ambulance plane is pro- 
cured for domestic use. Grumman 
amphibians which are not being used 
for military service have been sug- 
gested by Miss Nichols as suitable for 
disaster relief work. 





Ferry Command 
(Continued from page 1) 











shortest possible time, often utiliz- 
ing commercial airlines where avail- 
able. 

As combat plane production is ac- 
celerated, the number of Army 
pilots seeking return passage on air- 
lines undoubtedly will increase, and 
added on to other defense traffic, 
may create a tight passenger situa- 
tion for the airlines. According to 
high airline officials, defense de- 
mands to date have not reached the 
point requiring formal priorities on 
air travel, but conditions during 
the next few months may con- 
siderably change this situation. 


When the Ferry Command is in 
full operation, an Air Corps in- 
spector will be stationed in every 
factory building military airplanes 
or essential parts, armed with 
authority to decide when an airplane 
is ready to leave the assembly plant. 
To avoid delays and relieve manu- 
facturers of phases of the assembly 
job, a plane may be flown to sta- 
tions along the way minus some of 
its equipment. Installations would 
then be finished at these Air Corps 
stations, where such work will not 
interfere with fundamental produc- 
tion processes. Serious delays, it is 
pointed out, are sometimes en- 
countered when planes are kept in 
the factory until they are complete 
fighting units, while delivery of cer- 
tain parts are awaited. 

“The Army is taking over,” Col. 
Olds has declared, “not because the 
manufacturers have not done a 
magnificent job, but because the 
job is getting so big. 

“The control station in Washing- 
ton will have a day-to-day check 
on the condition of each ship being 
manufactured. We will know the 
building stages of each one and the 
speed of assembly. We will make 
the decision as to whether a plane 
is ready to fly away. Now that we 
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have taken seriously this question 
of giving aid to the British, I feel 
confident that we will be able to 
speed plane deliveries.” 

Release of civilian pilots for trans- 
Atlantic ferrying when the cross- 
country operation is taken over by 
the Air Corps will, it is believed, 
contribute greatly to step up plane 
deliveries to Britain. 

Expansion of the trans-Atlantic 
ferry operation is already planned 
along at least two fronts. One plan 
involves the ferrying of fighting 
planes, with much shorter range 
than bombers, over the North At- 
lantic from Newfoundland to Great 
Britain, with stops at Greenland, 
Iceland and possibly the Faroes of 
Scotland. Along this route the 
greatest over-water span would be 
about 500 miles, well within the 
800-1,000 mile range of modern 
fighters. At present, while bombers 
are flown over submarine infested 
waters of the Atlantic, pursuits and 
interceptors are dismantled and 
shipped aboard surface vessels to 
run the German blockade. 

Another ferrying possibility re- 
ceiving consideration is the air de- 
livery of U. S. planes to British 
forces in Africa by flights across the 
South Atlantic. 

While official outline of this plan 
is lacking at this time, it seems 
probable that bombers and long- 
range fighters will be flown from 
Florida to some Brazilian coastal 
point, with intermediate stop at 
Trinidad. From Brazil the planes 
could take off across the Atlantic 
for either Gambia or Freetown, 
African ports south of Dakar. Planes 
in Gambia would then be flown to 
air fields in Egypt, as is now done 
with aircraft reaching Africa by 
boat. 

The South Atlantic ferry service 
would serve both to speed up de- 
liveries to the British and avoid 
losses through sinking, as the route 


to Gambia becomes more and more 


risky for surface freight vessels. 
While principal purpose of the 
Ferry Command is to speed up 
plane deliveries to the British at a 
crucial stage of the war, benefits 
will accrue to the Air Corps through 
experience gained by cadets in the 
operation of two-engine and four- 
engine craft in factory-to-seaboard 
hops. Special schools to instruct 
Air Corps junior pilots for the serv- 
ice are being established at Barks- 
dale, La., and Albuquerque, N. M. 


To augment the pilot supply for 
trans-Atlantic flights, a new organi- 
zation is being formed through W. 
G. Golien, western division chief 
pilot of Transcontinental & Western 
Air. According to announcement by 
Golien, June 138, he and “several 
other TWA men” have been de- 
tached from their regular airline 
duties to organize a group which 
will interview and accept for train- 
ing prospective pilots, co-pilots and 
navigators for the Atfero Service of 
Montreal, Canada. 

Golien explained that pilots ac- 
cepted for ferry duty will receive 
$1,500 a month salary, co-pilots $1,- 
200 and navigators $900. In addi- 
tion, each pilot is to receive a bonus 
of $2,500 for every 10 round trips 
and a special bonus of $5,000 after 
25 round trips. Bonuses of $2,000 
and $1,200 will be paid the co- 
pilots and navigators for each 10 
trips, with extra payments of $4,000 
and $2,400 after 25 trips. 


Applicants accepted will be given 
a course of special flight instruction, 
including familiarization with the 
type of equipment to be flown, 
training in meteorology and naviga- 
tion applied to trans-oceanic flying. 
Minimum of 600 flight hours is re- 
quired for pilots and 400 for co- 
pilots. 

Permanent headquarters of the 
group will be maintained in TWA 
building at Kansas City Municipal 
Air Terminal. 


Comdr. Hogan Heads 
British Pilots in U. S. 


IN CHARGE OF the first contingent 
ot 550 Britons undergoing combat 
flight 
in the U. S. is 
RAF Wing Com- 
mander Henry 
A. V. Hogan, D. 
F. C. Comdr. 
Hogan is senior 
adminis trative 
liaison officer be- 
tween the British 
flying cadets and 
the Southeast 
Air Corps Train- 

. ing Center com- 
Hogan manded by Brig. 
Gen. Walter R. Weaver with head- 
quarters at Montgomery, Ala. 

The class of 550 is the first under 
the Administration's program to tum 
out 8,000 British combat pilots and 
aerial navigators in the U. S. yearly. 
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OW would you like to own a clear, 
crisp land where the sun and stars 
make their home? Well, you can! All you 
have to do is to get in—get up—and let a 
Fairchild F-24 do the rest. 


Here’s what magic this graceful crea- 
ture of the airways has to offer: 

122-mile-per-hour cruising speed to 
untie you from Mother Earth’s apron 
strings. 720-mile range to whisk you 
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FIRST IN RUBBER 
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“Goodrich 


Silvertowns 


THE SAFEST AIRPLANE TIRES EVER BUILT 


away to far-off places. And— Fairchild 
gives you all this with the “plus” of in- 
creased safety! 

The F-24 has B. F. Goodrich Silvertown 
Tires—for safer, smoother take-offs and 
landings. And it has B. F. Goodrich E. T.* 
Brakes for extra ground-control. Because 
Fairchild knows that B. F. Goodrich 
equipment means extra safety in flight. 


So do other leading plane manufac- 
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Aduan Punch 


turers. There are more than 50 Goodrich 
aviation products now in use. For com- 
plete information about any of them, 
write airmail to The B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Aeronautical Division, Akron, Ohio. 


* * * 


*Goodrich Expander Tube Brakes are manufactured 
under license and sold by Hayes Industries, Inc., Jackson, 


amseL LY 


Mich., and Bendix Aviation 
Corp., South Bend, Ind. 
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OVER 5O RUBBER PRODUCTS FOR AIRPLANES INCLUDING TIRES -TAIL WHEELS - ABRASION SHOES - DE-ICERS - MATTING - RUBBER HOSE-GROMMETS- SHOCK ABSORBER CORD 
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News in Pictures 
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FINISHING TOUCHES on _ control 
surfaces for the Army’s Martin B-26 
bomber are being applied by a work- 
man in the above photo at the Good- 
year Aircraft factory, Akron, O. A 
large portion of the floor space of the 
great airship dock in Akron, world’s 
largest building without interior sup- 
ports, has been converted to the pro- 
duction of these and similar parts for 
warplanes. The parts are shipped to 
assembly plants of the aircraft manu- 
facturers where they are brought to- 
gether with the other components to 
produce the finished product. 





WING COMMANDER J. R. Addams, 
RAF, chief British test pilot in the 
U. S., is being greeted by Lawrence D. 
Bell, president of Bell Aircraft Corp., 
upon completion of his official flight 
tests of the British Airacobra. A sub- 
stantial order for these planes is now 
being fabricated at Buffalo for the 
Royal Air Force. 
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GREETINGS AND a handclasp are 
extended by U. S. Flying Cadet Capt. 
John W. Wilkinson, left, to British 
Cadet Corp. Ernest R. Whincup, at the 
Southeast Air Corps Training Center 
headquarters, Montgomery, Ala. Corp. 
Whincup is in charge of one flight of 
the initial group of 550 Britishers who 
are receiving 30 weeks’ instruction in 
the training center before returning 
to duty with the RAF. 








CAPT. E. HAMILTON 


LEE, veteran 
United Air Lines’ pilot, pins first offi- 
cer’s wings on J, E. Starr as he was 
graduated from the UAL pilot training 
school at Tracy, Cal. 
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CPTP Reported Supplying 200° 
Pilots Weekly for Army and Navy 


GRADUATES of the CAA’s Civil- 
ian Pilot Training Program have 
been going into active defense serv- 
ice at the rate of almost 200 a week 
since the first of March, according 
to the quarterly CAA census of 
more than 900 training centers made 
public by Brig. Gen. Donald H. 
Connolly, CAA administrator. 

During March, April and May, he 
said, 2,586 volunteered and were 
accepted by Army and Navy air 
services, raising to 7,399 the total 
number of CAA trainees going to 
the military air units up to June 1. 

In addition to the trainees, 1,279 
CAA instructors were reported to 
have joined defense services. 

CPTP graduates accepted and in 
service at June 1 included 2,840 
preliminary and 682 secondary with 
the Army, 1,095 preliminary and 520 
secondary with the Navy—a total of 
5,137. The figures show that 1,672 
preliminary training graduates and 
590 secondary trainees were on the 
Army-Navy waiting lists ready to 
report for duty. 

Of the flight instructors from CAA 
centers in defense work on June 1, 
661 were teaching in Air Corps con- 
tract schools, 29 were instructing in 
the Navy, 170 in Canada, 130 on 
active Air Corps duty, 33 on active 
Navy duty, with 256 employed by 
commercial airlines as replacement 
personnel. 

Gen. Connolly told the House 
Appropriations Committee recently 
that there were 707 college and 200 
non-college training centers operat- 
ing under contract with CAA, each 
with ground school and flight opera- 


tion. The number of schools, it was 
suggested, will be curtailed in the 
1942 program, the extent depending 
on the Army requests to CAA for 
additional instructors. 

Reporting on CPTP safety record, 
Gen. Connolly disclosed that acci- 
dents were again reduced in the 
spring session just completed. With 
30,694 enrollees flying from 35 to 50 
hours each, there were two acci- 
dents involving hospitalization, four 
more where trainees received minor 
injuries and only three fatalities. 
This is less than one-third the 
number of accidents during the pre- 
ceding fall session when enrollment 
was approximately the same, or 
30,798. In that period, there were 
10 trainees killed, four hospitalized 
and 14 who experienced minor in- 
juries. 

The improved safety record of 
CPTP has been recognized by the 
insurance companies who have 
made their fifth reduction in stu- 
dent premiums, effective July 1, 
Gen. Connolly pointed out: “Three 
years ago, before the CAA program 
began, $3,000 coverage cost a stu- 
dent pilot $35. The new rate is 
$7.20, and also provides $1,000 hos- 
pitalization and medical care.” 

Of the 30,694 students in the 
spring session, 13,272 were taking 
the elementary course, 4,300 the 
secondary, 2,562 student instructor, 
2,861 commercial refresher, 4,840 in- 
structor refresher and 2,859 sec- 
ondary instructor refresher. 

Summary of the CAA pilot train- 
ing safety record during the past 
three sessions is shown below. 


Hospital Minor 
Fatalities Cases Injuries Enrollment 
ee 8 8 2 26,080 
YY =e 10 4 14 30,798 
Goring WEL .nccccccccccccess 3 2 4 30,694 





PLAN STUDY OF CPTP 
Junior Colleges Name Committee 
To Suggest Possible Changes 
In Regulations 


A national committee on aviation in 
junior colleges has been appointed by 
James C. Miller, president of the Ameri- 
ean Association of Junior Colleges, for 
the primary purpose of studying phases 
of aviation connected with the Civilian 
Pilot Training Program and to suggest 
such changes in present or proposed 
legislation or regulations related to the 
program as may be desirable. 

Appointment of the group is an out- 
growth of a recent report made by 
George I. Altenberg, dean of Highland 
Park Junior College, Mich., which 
showed that approximately 5,000 civilian 
pilots are trained each year in about 
200 junior colleges. Dean Altenberg 
heeds the newly-appointed committee. 


Luscombe’s Dallas School 
Offering 12-Week Course 
branch of Luscombe 


Dallas, Tex., 


School of Aeronautics, established late’ 


in March of this year, now offers a com- 
plete 12-week aircraft course including 
sheet metal work, materials, metal form- 
ing, riveting, blueprinting, drafting and 
aeronautical theory. It is also conduct- 
ing a 33-week night course covering the 
same subjects. 

The new branch, comprising 6.500 sq. 
ft. of floor space at its 3407 Commerce St. 
location, is under the direction of Lewis 
H. Lawton Jr., who is also director of 
the West Trenton, N. J., school. Lawton 
will, however, devote his time to the 
Texas branch, with Arthur J. Snyder 
taking charge of the New Jersey unit. 


CAA Offers New CPT 
Cross-Country Course 


A PROPOSED cross-country course 
to follow the CAA’s secondary 
course is expected by CPTP officials 
in Washington to be in operation by 
July 1, following the conclusion of 
regional meetings between CAA of- 
ficials and operators during the past 
few weeks to consider curricula, 
remuneration and objectives. One 
major question posed for answer is 
whether CPTP can turn out in 175 
hours instructors acceptable to the 
Air Corps. 

Flight training for the cross- 
country course will be given in 
four-place planes of at least 240 hp. 
and with at least a three and one- 
half hours range at 60% power. The 
planes will be equipped with two- 
way radio and most of the instru- 
ments used in transport navigation. 
Ground school will include flight 
planning and plotting, weather in- 
terpretation, elements of dead reck- 
oning navigation, beam flying and 
computations from radio contacts. 


New Jensen Design 


Martin Jensen has designed for Lang- 
ley Aviation Corp., Port Washington, 
L. I., a four-place low-wing cabin mono- 
plane of plastic wood construction which 
will be powered by two 90-hp. Franklin 
engines, according to Roosevelt Field 
News. 


Wide Public Interest in 
Cargo Plans a Healthy 
Sign, Says G.R. Wilson 
A MILD EXCHANGE of opinion 

on the question of who should not 
be eligible to enter the field of air 
cargo took place at one of the ses. 
sions of the National Aeronautic 
Association at Louisville when Fow- 
ler W. Barker, secretary of the Air 
Transport Association, brought a 
quick answer from Gill Robb Wil- 
son, president of the NAA who is 
also acting as consultant for a large 
freight company interested in hand- 
ling air freight. 

Barker outlined the three-fold 
purposes of the recent creation of 
Air Cargo Inc., by four major air- 
lines as follows: first, to do some 
long-range planning on a _ subject 
which properly belongs to the air- 
lines; second, to preserve the title 
for existing airlines; and thirdly “to 
keep other people on the outside 
from making plans.” 

When Barker sat down, Wi 
arose to say that he was one of those 
socalled persons who isn’t supposed 
to know anything about air trans- 
portation and said it was “rank stu- 
pidity” to keep out the public in- 
terest in something as broad as air 
cargo and said he considered it a 
healthy indication to find more than 
one group “competitively strug- 
gling” to obtain a place in the big 
field of air transport. He said he 
was sure that “no one really inter- 
ested in aviation would say” that 
everyone should not have an inter- 
est in the field. 

Both men praised the Railway Ex- 
press Agency for its development 
and handling of air express. 

Barker said that out of over 20,- 
000 employes in the air transport 
industry, only 164 had been called 
to the defense program to date, 
which he said was an indication that 
official Washington realizes the de- 
fense value of the air transport in- 
dustry as it exists today. 

Wilson said “we haven’t seen the 
beginning yet of air transportation” 
and mentioned the Curtiss-Wright 
Model 20 transport as having great 
possibilities but as being only the 
starter for larger and better planes. 
He said the CW-20 can carry 8.26 
tons with a cruising range of 1,500 
miles and a speed in excess of 225 
miles per hour with an overall 
operating cost of six cents per ton 
mile. 


New AITI Course 

Aero Industries Technical Institute has 
inaugurated a six month elective course 
in production sciences including tool en- 
gineering, operations engineering, time 
and motion study, production planning 
production design, cost estimating 
standards engineering and plant lay- 
out. Heading the Los Angeles school’s 
new department is John D. Cox, for- 
merly with the production analysis and 
design department of Lockheed Aircraft. 


CPTP Grounds Women 


No more women are to be trained 





under CPIP during the present 
emergency, according to CAA 
sources. The ruling is_ effective 


starting with the 1941 summer pro- 
gram, scheduled to begin July 1 
National defense requires the train- 
ing of male pilots, and women should 
not be instructed to the possible 
exclusion of men, it is explained 
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EFORE the war began, Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Italy, The Netherlands and the United 
a a States were already engaged in world-wide com- 
ation” 
Vright 
great 
y the 
lanes. 
y 8.26 a are ae 
"1.500 and Australia. Dutch airlines spanned Europe and 
of 225 the Mediterranean to Cairo — thence to Baghdad, 


_— Calcutta and Batavia. France flew across Africa and 


petition for new trade routes in the air. 

Germany, Italy and France were operating regu- 
lar services to South America. Great Britain’s planes 
were flying to the Gold Coast of Africa, to India 


Asia to Hongkong; Italy had reached to East Africa. 

Despite a late start, the United States, 
ore through 13 years of bold pioneering, has 
now won the leadership from Europe on the 
tine airways of the world. America is the first and 
only nation successfully to span both the 
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MERICA:::AND THE NEW TRADE ROUTES 
OF THE AIR 
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COURSES IN AERONAUTICS 


SERIES 


Atlantic and Pacific with scheduled air service. We 
are a step ahead — but only a step — in the race. 
According to Juan Trippe, President of Pan 
American Airways, “The blazing of world trade 
routes by air has re-awakened the pioneer spirit of 
the nation, has helped to open up a vast new fron- 
tier. With all the progress made, however, we have 
only begun. American aviation must maintain the 
American flag in first place on the world’s airw ays.” 
The flying machine is an American invention. 
It is logical for us to lead the way along the new 
trade routes of the air. This will be an im- 
portant phase of reconstruction after the 
war. We must make sure that we have the 
machines and technically trained men for 


the job. 


> CASEY JONES SCHOOL OF AERONAUTICS, Newark, N. J. 
President 
ALSO APPEARING IN TIME AND FORTUNE 
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Birmingham’s Show Again a Success; 
Old Favorites are Top Performers 


BIRMINGHAM’S 11th Annual 
National Air Carnival, June 7-8, 
was the usual grandiose success. 
The crowds came by the tens of 
thousands, the show was up to par 
or a little better than par, and the 
visitors partook of genuine Alabama 
hospitality. 

The war didn’t cut down the 
number of out-of-state visitors, but 
it had a bit of a dampening effect 
on the traditional carefree revelry. 

As usual the maestro was Stead- 
ham Acker, manager of Birming- 
ham’s municipal airport, and his 
hard-working colleagues were mem- 
bers of the Birmingham Aero Club 
which has a long and distinguished 
history. 

Movie Starlet Anne Nagel and 
radio songstress Dinah Shore wowed 
the citizenry and Guy Lombardo 
and his Royal Canadians packed a 
record crowd of boys and girls into 
the municipal auditorium. 

Miss American Aviation for 1941 
was duly chosen and this time it’s 
Miss Carolyn Cassidy of Louisville, 
Ky., who had the title of Miss Ken- 
tucky and Miss National Aeronautic 
Association before she arrived in 
Birmingham. Petite, brunette, and 
with sparkling personality, Miss 
Cassidy did not find it difficult to 
get a majority vote from the five 
judges. 

Judges Named 


The judges were Fred Crawford, 
executive vice-president of Penn- 
sylvania-Central Airlines, chairman; 
Frank A. Tichenor, publisher of 
Aero Digest; I. S. “Stick” Randall, 
assistant to the chairman of TWA 
Inc.; Wing Commander David An- 
derson of the British Royal Air 
Force, and Wayne W. Parrish, editor 
of AMERICAN AVIATION. 


The air show itself boasted two 
star performers, a Brewster Buffalo 
all trimmed out in RAF insignia 
and bound for England, and a Lock- 
heed Hudson bomber, also bound 
for England. The Buffalo Brewster 
streaked across the field so fast that 
it dazzled the populace. There have 
been few air shows in the country 
that could boast of performances 
established by these two fighting 
planes; each brought the war close 
to Alabama. A group of Douglas 
DB-7’s, known in England as Bos- 
tons, performed a few mild maneu- 
vers but didn’t get a chance to show 
their stuff the way they can in 
action. 

Chief announcer was Don Strem- 
mel, of National Airlines at Mobile, 





Versatile Kahn 


Birmingham newspapers during the 
llth Annual National Air Carnival 
June 5-8 had Roger Wolfe Kahn 
doing everything but owning a cir- 
cus. A quiet, sincere individual, 
Kahn's connection with aviation is 
as a crack private pilot and piane 
owner. But newspaper reporters gar- 
nished this fact with picture cap- 
tions and stories stating, at various 
times, that he was a philanthropist, 
an industrialist, the owner of an 
aeronautical research laboratory, and 
a member of the Aviation Writers 
Association. Kahn protested unavail- 
a He just wants to be a private 
yer. 











who did his usual good job and had 
several assistants, one of which was 
Barney Capehart of Collier’s who 
used to do a lot of announcing when 
he was with Flying and Popular 
Aviation. 

Top performers were such old 
favorites as Jess Bristow; Clem 
Whittenbeck; Mike Murphy, who 
put on one of his best shows of all 
time; Earle Eckel, who had his au- 
togiro from Washington, N. J.; Har- 
old Johnson, who flies the tri- 
motored Ford like his father used 
to; Beverly Howard in his Cub; 
Verna Turner, who demonstrated 
that she knows how to jump with a 
parachute; and Capt. Shelley Charles 
of Eastern Air Lines with his sail- 
plane. 


Transports Enter Scene 


There were others, of course, and 
in the midst of the show there were 
what seemed to be endless arrivals 
and departures of Eastern, Delta 
and PCA transports. 


Miss Margaret Mellon, Miss Amer- 
ican Aviation for 1940, was on hand, 
and it should be noted that Maurice 
Roddy, aviation editor of the Chi- 
cago Times, presented a trophy to 
Chicago & Southern Air Lines for 
its exceptional public relations in 
connection with Miss Mellon during 
the past year. It was, perhaps, one 
of the most thoughtful aviation tro- 
phies to be awarded in a long time, 
the credit going to George 
Bounds, C & S publicity director, 
and D. D. Walker, vice-president in 
charge of traffic. 


Entertainment for visitors was 
bountiful. The usual receptions 
were given by Eastern Air Lines, 
Gulf Oil Co., The Texas Co., Penn- 
sylvania-Central and others, and the 
annual banquet under direction of 
George Nealeans was packed to 
capacity. 

With no National Air Races for 
several years, Birmingham’s Air 
Carnival is the only large summer 
aviation show of the _ country. 
Miami is still staging its mid-winter 
“maneuvers” but these lack the or- 
ganizational punch provided by 
Alabama’s largest city. As a meet- 
ing ground of aviation people, 
Birmingham rates high again for 
another year. What the war will do 
for 1942 is anyone’s guess. 


Civic Cooperation 


The keystone of success for Bir- 
mingham is Steadham Acker and 
his dynamic personality, plus the 
work and organization provided by 
the local Aero Club. It is perhaps 
the finest illustration of civic co- 
operation in the nation. 


Among the Aero Club folks who. 


contributed greatly to the event 
were Hayden Brooks, field marshal, 
and long active in aviation; W. J. 
Wise; Judge Henry J. Martin; Ralph 
McClung; Robert L. Sims, Aero 
Club president; Luther Cale; George 
Nealeans; Ed Armes; George Pat- 
terson; Milton Yielding; Harold F. 
Wood; Jerome Phillips; Jim Mc- 
Crory; J. Moses Holmes; and many 
others, not to forget Frances Pea- 
cock, Acker’s able secretary. 

—W. W.P. 


1941 





Beauty With Ambition 


Blonde and pretty Elaine Marie 


Wood, 22-year-old senior at the 
University of Michigan, was chosen 
Miss Collegiate Aviation of 191 
during the 7th Annual National In- 
tercollegiate Flying Club Air Meet, 
June 18-20, at Middletown, O. Miss 


Wood, a licensed pilot, said her am- 
bition is ‘“‘to get into the sales divi- 
sion of an airline company and con- 
vince women it is safe to fly.” 











ARIZONA SCHOOL OPENS 


Thunderbird Field Commences 
Training Army Flyers; 
Barringer On Staff 


A new $500,000 training plant at Thun- 
derbird Field, established under the su- 
pervision of Leland Hayward, TWA di- 
rector and well known fiyer, was dedi- 
cated at Phoenix, Ariz.. on May 30 by 
Southwest Airways Inc., coincident with 
the graduation of the first class of cadets. 

Actively supervised by John Connel- 
ly, manager of Southwest Airways, the 
staff of 35 instructors at Thunderbird 
Field is already training Army student 
flyers. 

Lewin B. Barringer, well known as a 
soaring expert, has joined Southwest 
Airways to establish a mechanics school 
for the company and to handle pub- 
licity. 


Des Moines Dedicates Port 


Dedication of Des Moines’ new mile- 
square airport was held June 14-15 with 
the Midwest Air Olympics being the 
featured attraction. The show was 
sponsored by the Des Moines unit of 
the Aircraft Owners & Pilots Associa- 
ticn and the Des Moines Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

The newly developed field has 5,000- 
ft. runways and is located five minutes 
from downtown Des Moines. 


24,270 Miles Added 

to CAA’s Weather 
Reporting System 
TO MEET needs of the increasing 
volume of traffic arising from the 
greatly expanded civil and military 
air operations, 24,270 miles of tele- 
type lines are being added to the 
CAA’s weather reporting system, 

starting July 1. 

The new addition increases the 


CAA’s weather reporting system to 
nearly 55,000 miles, divided into two 


networks designated as_ schedules 
“s on Xe 
Original schedule “A” comprises 


approximately 30,000 miles of lines, 
used for collecting and distributing 
hourly weather reports, upper air 
data, synoptic weather reports for 
the preparation of maps, notices to 
airmen and forecasts. Existing cir- 
cuits were reported handling such a 
volume of traffic that the mechan- 
ical capacity of the equipment was 
about reached. Thus new schedule 
“C” will gradually take over the job 
of disseminating the synoptic re- 
ports and forecasts, leaving “A” to 
handle the hourly and special sur- 
face weather reports. 

A third network, schedule “B,” 
comprises about 14,000 miles of lines 
and is used exclusively for airway 
traffic control. 

Schedule “C” will connect 191 
important air traffic or meteorolog- 
ical centers with leased wire cir- 
cuits, serving, among other places, 
Detroit, Denver, Louisville, Houston, 
Memphis, Knoxville, Indianapolis, 
New Orleans, San Francisco, Day- 
ton, Pensacola and Albuquerque. 





Pilots’ Big Moments Commemorated 







PLIGHT CERTIFICATE 


) ; “~ ° “s 






FOR A NEW PILOT, who has 


just made his or her first solo 
flight, and for flyers who have flown 
250 hours, Stinson Aircraft is issu- 
ing through its dealers the certifi- 
cates shown above, suitable for 
framing. 

William A. Mara, general sales 
manager of Stinson Aircraft, Divi- 
sion of Vultee Aircraft Inc., who is 
responsible for the creation of the 
certificates, explains that there are 
two big moments in the life of an 
aviator. 

“The first and probably the great- 
est thrill comes at the time of the 
first solo flight. The Stinson Flight 
Certificate (at left) is designed to 


AROUND THE WORLD CLUB 










POR 23.400 WILES 11 
1 STUVSON CERPLANE 





commemorate the first solo flight,” 
he said. “It is not necessary that 
this solo flight be made in a Stin- 
son to qualify for a certificate. 

“The second big thrill comes at 
the conclusion of a sufficient num- 
ber of hours to be equivalent to 
25,000 miles, or a circumnavigational 
flight. To an aviator who has flown, 
either as a pilot or passenger for 
this distance, in a Stinson plane, 
we have created the Around-the- 
World Club, with a suitable certifi- 
cate for framing (right). These 
certificates may be secured through 
Stinson dealers, who have full in- 
formation covering the require 
ments.” 
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Aviation Credit Corp. Moves Into 
Control Tower Office at Van Nuys 


PROBABLY the smallest “entire 
floor” office in the world was occu- 
pied recently by the Los Angeles 
Branch of Aviation Credit Corpo- 
ration of St. Louis. The ACC office 
occupies an “entire floor” of the 
control tower building at Van Nuys 
Metropolitan Airport. 

T. E. “Tom” Collins, vice-presi- 
dent of ACC and currently in 
charge of west coast operations, 
maintains headquarters at the new 
office. 

ACC has announced availability 
of five new insured finance plans to 
meet varying requirements of plane 
purchasers. 

The concern has also prepared a 
booklet entitled “It’s More Fun to 
Fly” which lightplane dealers are 
finding helpful in selling more 
planes. The booklet is available 
without charge from the home office 
at Lambert Field, Robertson, Mo., 
or from branch offices at Van Nuys 
Airport, Los Angeles, and Love 
Field, Dallas, Tex. 


Aeronautical Charts 


NEW EDITIONS of aeronautical charts 
are available from the U. S. Coast & 
Geodetic Survey, Washington, D. C., and 
from recognized dealers at major air- 
ports. Pilots are warned not to use old 
charts. 

Regional charts, a series of 17 scaled 
at 1:1,000,000, sell for 40c; direction 
finding charts, a series of six scaled at 
1:2,000,000, sell for 40c; and sectional 
charts, a series of 87 scaled at 1:500,000, 
sell for 25c. On orders grossing $10 or 
more, including assortments, there is a 
33 1/3% discount. 


New Edition of Direction Finding 
Aeronautical Chart 


26-DF. Apr. 1941. Size, 29 x 32”. 
Located in latitude 25°-39° N., longi- 
tude 75°-91° W., an area of about 950,000 
sq. mi. Accumulation of changes since 
last edition. 


New Editions of Sectional Charts 


BEAUMONT. May 1941. Size, 20 x 
47”. Located in latitude 30°-32° N., 
longitude 90°-96° W., an area of about 
57,000 sq. mi. Navasota radio range 
realigned and an accumulation of 
changes since the last edition. 

BOSTON. May 1941. Size, 22 x 28”. 
Located in latitude 41°-44° N., longi- 
tude 69°-72° W., an area of about 20,- 
000 sq. mi. Addition of Providence radio 


range and accumulation of other 
changes. 

BURLINGTON. May 1941. Size, 19 x 
39”. Located in latitude 44°-46° N., 


longitude 72°-78° W., an area of about 
47,000 sq. mi. Addition of Sterling radio 
range and the Montreal radio range 
realigned. 

DENVER. May 1941. Size, 20 x 43”. 
Located in latitude 38°-40° N., longi- 
tude 102°-108° W., an area of about 
51,000 sq. mi. Addition of La Junta 
radio range and the realignment of the 
Pueblo radio range. 

DES MOINES. May 1941. Size, 20 x 
41”. Located in latitude 40°-42° N., 
longitude 90°-96° W., an area of about 
51,000 sq. mi. Radio range at Kirksville 
realigned and an accumulation of 
changes since last edition. 


New Edition of Great Circle Chart 


No. 3074. May 1941. Size, 27 x 40”. 
Price, 40c. 

In this new edition of the Great 
Circle Chart of the U. S., on the gno- 
monic projection, the symbols of air- 
ports were revised and a number of 
prominent airports added. 














ACC Location 
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Aviation Study Up 
at Texas A. & M. 


THE AERONAUTICAL engineer- 
ing department of Texas A. & M. 
college, although established but a 
year ago, already is second in size 
in the U. S., according to Dean 
Gibb Gilchrist. 

Nearly $250,000 worth of equip- 
ment has been obtained free from 
the Army, Navy and aircraft indus- 
try, including three airplanes, 15 
engines, numerous propellers, and a 


large collection of wings, control 
surfaces, carburetors, generators, 
magnetos and spare parts, Dean 


Gilchrist said. 


Partnership Dissolved 


Partnership of Lawton & Nicholson, 9 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
has been dissolved, and the offices for- 
merly occupied by the firm will be 
maintained by Lewis M. Lawton who 
will continue to specialize in legal and 
financial aviation business 


Law Firm Dissolved 


The law firm of Robb and Page, 
Washington, D. C., has been dissolved, 
according to recent announcement. 
Roger Robb has joined the firm of An- 
sell, Ansell and Marshall, Tower Bldg.., 
Washington. Haven B. Page has re- 
ported for active duty with the U. S. 
Naval Reserve, Bureau of Aeronautics. 





Private Flyer Bewails Restrictions, 


Says It’s All But ‘Impossible’ Now 


ACTION of the airlines and the 
military through their organizations, 
with the apparent sanction of the 
powers in Washington, has restricted 
private flying to the extent that it 
is no longer enjoyable and if the 
encroachment continues, it soon will 
be “impossible,” J. Howard Wilcox, 
of Anthony, Kan., a national coun- 
cillor of the National Aeronautic 
Association, told the recent annual 
NAA convention in Louisville. 

“Can you imagine a situation re- 
quiring all private automobiles to 
have a two-way radio and the driver 
a radio license in order to enter 
New York, or to drive through the 
Holland Tunnel,” he said. “Or the 
necessity of the driver to contact the 
traffic cop at the corner of 42nd St. 
by radio and receive instructions be- 
fore turning on to Broadway, and 
then give way to so-called sched- 
uled traffic? Just as_ ridiculous 
situations appear almost daily to 
the private flyer. 

“T have joined almost every or- 
ganization that is pledged to foster 
and protect private flying since the 
A.S.P.A. only to have them help rel- 
egate my private flying friends and 
me to the cow pasture and the by- 
passes. A short investigation dis- 
closed one reason why—the heads 
of these organizations were gener- 
ally a colonel, captain, airline presi- 
dent or commercial operator—at 
least their main interest in aviation 
did not lie in the private field. Most 
of them were there because they 
were good fellows or rich and had 
flown in their own ship or one be- 
longing to one of their companies 
to a meeting somewhere. 

“Net result: Zero for private fly- 


ing. 


-air easily. 


Private flying is no longer a rich 
man’s sport, Wilcox maintained. “It 
is a practical reality, an efficient 
convenient and desirable mode of 
travel, but if restricted beyond 
reason and pushed off the airways 
and airports by the aerial bus and 
truck lines, the great opportunity 
for the development of private fly- 
ing will be lost fcerever. 

“Ostensibly, the rules promulgated 
by the CAA intended a segrega- 
tion of the categories of flying, es- 
pecially private flying, because the 
bulk of their rules deal with what 
we private flyers cannot do and the 
remainder with what we must do 
before we can do nothing. 

“The theory that the ‘air is free’ 
was a good impetus to aerial navi- 
gation and private ownership in that 
private owners could go about their 
pleasure and business travel regard- 
less of roads, distance and time. Air- 
craft would be absorbed like auto- 
mobiles, prices would come down 
and we would soon be boasting of 
two and three ship families like a 
three car garage. 

“We who earned our wings the 
hard way and bought our ships the 
same way do not intend to give up 
cur heritage of the freedom of the 
We own just as much 
of the air as the airline, the mili- 
tary, or a CPTP operator and we 
expect to put up a fight for our 
rights, restricted only by the needs 
of national defense. 

“IT like airline pilots and airlines. 
I use them frequently. They have 
filled a great need in transportation 
and will continue to develop Amer- 
ican commerce as it has progressed 
for the past 150 years, so please do 
not consider what I have to say 
about them too harsh.” 


Straight & Raddatz to 


Am. Aviation Posts 


American 
Aviation Asso- 
ciates Inc. has 
announced the 
opening of a 
west coast bu- 
reau in Los 
Angeles and a 
midwest sales 
office in Cleve- 
land. 

Heading the 
west coast bu- 
reau will be 
James L. : 
Straight, form- Straight 
er newspaperman and mayor of Bolse, 
Ida., with headquarters in the Guar- 
antee Title & Trust Bldg., 5th and 
Hill Sts., Los Angeles. 

Straight will represent AMERICAN 
Aviation, American Aviation Daily and 
American Aviation Directory. 





Straight was 
mayor at Boise 
during the 


building of the 
city’s large air- 
port and estab- 
lishment of the 
39th Air Base 
Group and 
42d Bom bard- 
ment (Medium) 
Group at that 
location. 

The midwest 
sales manager 

Edward D., 

Raddatz who will make his head- 
quarters temporarily at 2630 N. More- 
land Bivd., Cleveland. 

Raddatz formerly was advertising 
manager of Lindner Coy, Cleveland, 
and more recently was president of 
William J. Raddatz Co., printing 
brokers, Cleveland. 





Raddatz 


Bendix Votes $75,000 
to Aid Airport Project 
Bendix Aviation Corp. has authorized 
expenditure of $75,000 in furtherance 
of the airport improvement project 
planned at Teterboro airport, near Ben- 
dix, N. J., payable in event that “re- 


Senet 


= 


sponsibility for the acquisition and con- | 


tinved operation of the improved air- 


port be assumed by a larger political § 
subdivision (than Borough of Bendix)— J 


at least by Bergen County - and 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
allocates the $400,000 or more now prom- 
ised for the improvement of this air- 
port.” according to company announce- 
ment. 


Martin Given Degree 

The honorary degree of Doctor of 
Science last month was conferred upon 
Glenn L. Martin at the 173rd annual 
Brown University commencement exer- 
cises at Providence, R. I. 

In conferring the degree, the uni- 
versity’s president, Henry Merritt Wris- 
ton, read the following citation: “Glenn 
Luther Martin—Your life work epito- 
mizes the history of aviation, for al- 
ways you have been a leader—venture- 
some as a pioneer fiyer, bold in military, 
naval and commercial design, sound and 
ingenious in engineering, fertile in pro- 
cuction.” 


Degree to Guy Vaughan 
Guy W. Vaughan, president of Cur- 
tiss-Wright Corp., was awarded a de- 
gree of Doctor of Engineering by 
Stevens Institute of Technology, Ho- 
beken, N. J., at commencement exer- 
cises June 7. 


Firm Shifts Location 


Aeronautical Trading Co., formerly of 
Floyd Bennett Field, Brooklyn, N. Y» 
is now located at 229-10 Rockaway Blvd. 
Springfield Gardens, L. I., N. Y. 
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NORTH ATLANTIC bastions of defense are our Ber 
muda bases. Clippers link them to U. S.—817 miles 
away—in 5 hours, providing two days faster deliv 
ery of-government men, mail, materials 


America’s Outposts of Security 
and Defense... 


Do you know where they are? How far away? How they are 
reached? Important facts for every American citizen ne E——————eEee 


Trinidad, are joined by as many as 37 weekly Pan 
American schedules. For example, by Clipper from 
Miami to Jamaica it’s only 5 hours, Puerto Rico, 6X. 


FAR EAST. To Hong Kong by Clipper in 6 days, with SOUTH PACIFIC outpost is strategic Canton Island, HAWAII, key to our Pacific defenses, is days nearer PANAMA CANAL to Washington, D. ¢ 2,185 
Chungking only a day beyond—9,516 miles out of stepping-stone on the 44-day, 7,927-mile flight from to the U. S. and to the sentinel isles—Midway and miles and only 16% hrs. away by air, via Strato- 
California! It’s 11 days faster each way than by California to Auckland, New Zealand. Flying Wake—by Flying Clipper. From Honolulu to San Clipper from Miami! 24 Pan American schedules 
boat—time vital to defense and diplomacy! Clippers beat steamer time by 11}¢ days each way. _‘ Francisco is only overnight; a vital defense link weekly serve the “hub of hemisphere defense.” 


ALASKA. 870,000,000 for defense bases at America’s INDISPENSABLE “LIFE LINES” of our nation are FLAG SYMBOLS on maps indicate location (in 
Back Door! Ready for expanding demands, new the routes of “America’s Merchant Marine of the areas shown) of major U.S. defense bases, ac 
Clippers speed 942 miles from Seattle to Juneau in Air.’” Note how Flying Clippers unite virtually cording to the most recent facts made public hy the 
Shours; swiftly serve other major Alaskan points. every major sphere of U.S. trade and defense. government and available at publication time 


“em NOW all eyes are on America’s military equipment, scores of radio and weather stations 
air power. But equally vital to this country’s and a trained, loyal organization of over 7,000 
defense is its commercial air development. You _ people. 

of course know that within our borders this 
country has an aerial network no foreign nation 
can equal. 


What does this mean? It means that vital as 
is Pan American Airways’ role in furthering na- 
tional defense, the Flying Clipper Ships are even 

What about beyond our borders? more vital as Uncle Sam’s strong right arm in 

| Outside the U.S. the 75,556-mile system of furthering U.S. trade and good will. In the great 

Pan American Airways is the envy of the world. international race for commercial air supremacy 

Its Clipper Ships link 55 countries, fly 98.62% that is on today and will be intensified after the 

“on schedule.” Back of this record are 13 years war is over, America has a good head start. Our 
of “over-ocean” flying, expert pilots, modern _ job is to see that she stays out in front. 
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9.5¢ Per Mile Mail Pay Recommended 


for American Airlines on ‘System’ Basis 


If Adopted by Board, Proposed Report Would Materially 
Reduce Company’s Compensation; Retroactive 


Cut Would Also Result 


By Eric BRAMLEY 


N ONE of the most important 

examiner’s reports released to 
date, CAB examiner F. A. Law Jr. 
on June 19 recommended that 
American Airlines’ air mail pay, 
starting last Jan. 1, be set at 9.5c 
per scheduled airplane mile flown, 
and that the rate be applied on a 
“system” basis rather than by in- 
dividual routes. 

The rate of 9.5c is the lowest ever 
proposed for an airline in the en- 
tire history of air transportation, 
and the report also marks the first 
time a rate has been recommended 
on a system basis. 

Specifically, the 9.5c rate would 
apply to the first 2,250,000 miles per 
month. Payment for miles flown 
in excess of this total would be 6c 
per mile. Rates apply only to 
scheduled mileage except that they 
also apply to extra sections author- 
ized for the transport of mail. They 
apply to the first 300 lbs. of mail or 
fraction, plus 1/10 of 9.5c for each 
additional 30 lbs. or fraction. 

Law’s other important recom- 
mendations included: (1) for the 
period from Mar. 14, 1939, to Dec. 
31, 1939, rates heretofore fixed by 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 





Doubled 
Service! 


Now 2 round-trip 
flights daily be- 
tween Denver and 
Wichita with ex- 
cellent connections 
to and from all the 
East...Texas points 
«and the North- 


west. 
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sion were fair and reasonable; (2) 
for the period Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 
1940, American’s pay should have 
been 20.56c instead of an average 
of 30.11c; (3) that on and after Jan. 
1, 1941, the scheduling of approxi- 
mately 33,000,000 airplane miles per 
year measured airport to airport, 
and not less than 2,250,000 miles 
per month, is proper, and all or any 
part of such mileage shall be avail- 
able for transportation of mail; (4) 
all schedules maintained and pro- 
posed by American as shown by the 
record are required by the com- 
merce of the U. S. 

Law said that American’s flight 
mileage “may approximate” 33,000,- 
000 per year, of which approxi- 
mately 27,000,000 miles “appear cer- 
tain” to be flown. 


Cut in Profits 


According to an estimate from a 
reliable Washington source, if Amer- 
ican were to fly 27,000,000 miles 
under the new rate, its net income 
before taxes for fiscal year 1942 
would be approximately $1,017,900. 
The company’s profit in fiscal 1940, 
excluding profit on equipment sold, 
but before taxes, was $2,283,453, or, 
after deducting interest on stocks 
and bonds was $2,193,880. 

If, on the other hand, the com- 
pany were to fly 33,000,000 miles, its 
profit is estimated at $1,134,100. 

The same source has estimated 
that for the calendar year 1940, the 
retroactive cut recommended by 
Law would result in American 
being forced to pay back to the 
Post Office approximately $1,240,- 
929.67. 

Base rates now received by 
American on its various routes are: 
AM4, 25c; AM7, 331/3c; AM18, 
3lc; AM21, 331/3c; AM22, 32c; 
AM23, 23c; AM25, 331/3c, and 
AM30, 25c. 

During the calendar year 1940, 
the company received $3,912,817 for 
the carriage of mail, according to 
the examiner’s report. At the hear- 
ing, it requested compensation of 
$4,500,000 per year on all routes. 

5.18¢ To Break Even 


Law’s report reveals the interest- 
ing fact that American needed only 
5.18c mail pay per revenue mile in 
1940 to break even. He said that 
over the past five years, the com- 
pany has needed the following mail 
pay to break even: 1936, 16.19c; 
1937, 18.87c; 1938, 18.85c; 1939, 8.53c 
and 1940, 5.18c. 

He emphasized, however, that “if 
mail compensation was limited to 
these amounts . . . it would merely 
have enabled the carrier to break 
even, and furnished no incentive 
to develop aviation or continue the 
service of air transportation.” 

In recommending a system rate, 
Law pointed out that American’s 
eight routes are integrated, that air- 
craft are freely interchanged be- 
tween the routes, that schedules 
originating on one route frequently 


terminate on another, and _ that 
operations, traffic, advertising and 
sales departments function as units 
for the benefit of the whole system. 

“A rate reasonable over all may 
be fair and reasonable although it 
may not be compensatory in respect 
to each section,” he said, adding 
that “the fact that the carrier holds 
separate certificates does not alter 
the conclusion. 

“Although legalistically, there can 
be no constitutional question as to 
the adequacy of the mail rate so 
long as the product thereof exceeds 
a reasonable proportion of the total 
cost of all service, including charges 
for depreciation, and a return upon 
the investment, it seems clear that 
pursuant to the powers conferred 
upon it by the Act the Board may 
adopt the method of fixing and de- 
termining rates under which a uni- 
form rate will be applicable to all 
parts of the system of the air car- 
rier, and in this case that should 
be done.” 

Discussing revenues and expenses, 
Law again pointed out that the 
company needed only 5.18 per 
revenue mile in 1940 to break even. 
“The aim of American will be to 
reduce that amount in order to 
hasten its profit as it was the intent 
of Congress that that result be pro- 
moted,” he said. “This can be 
achieved either by closer control of 
expenses or by increasing revenues. 
Following the ratio of reduction of 
the difference between operating 
expenses and operating revenues 
other than mail, established by the 
relationship of that shown by the 
year 1940 to former years, this 
amount in the calendar year 1941 
is indicated as approximately 3.39c.” 


Depreciation Accruals 


Concerning American’s contention 
that expenses will probably in- 
crease due to unusual conditions, 
Law claimed that in the future the 
decline in expenses due to deprecia- 
tion accruals will cushion any in- 
crease in other expenses which 
American may experience. 

“From all of the facts it would 
at least appear that close control of 
expenses during 1941 will prevent 
an increase in the rate thereof per 
mile flown, or that whatever in- 
crease may be experienced will be 
more than offset by a like increase 
in revenues other than mail,” he 
said. 

“This has been the experience of 
the past and no reason appears for 
assuming such experience will not 
continue. From facts considered it 
appears that the sum of the mail 
revenues reasonably necessary to 


‘ enable American to meet its oper- 


ating expenses during the year 1941 
should not exceed 5.18c per revenue 
mile flown.” 

American’s suggestion that its 
“need” for fiscal 1941 is $4,500,000 
mail pay would result in a profit 
from operations of $2,763,124, Law 
said. On the basis of the Nov. 1940 
depreciated value of physical prop- 
erty, this would be an operating 
profit of 25%, he stated. 

American’s “need” is not that 


Shades of 1620 


SOMETHING NEW and different in 
the way of stewardesses’ uniforms has 
been adopted by Northeast Airlines 
Picture shows Mary Jane Hammond, 
who is in training to be a NEA “Pris. 
cilla,” wearing one of the gray uni- 
forms patterned after the costume of 
the Pilgrim maids of 1620. The uniform 
is topped by a Pilgrim collar of white, 
with the insignia of the airline on its 
points. The 1620 motif is carried out 
by Pilgrim buckles on the hat and 
shoes. Stewardess service will be in- 
augurated by NEA when its new 2- 
passenger DC-3’s are put into service 
about July 1. Seven girls are now in 
training. 


“which might be necessary to pro- 
duce a speculative return and the 
return commensurate with such a 
need should be limited accord- 
ingly,” he said. “If the result of 
the operation continues to be reas- 
onably profitable the aim of the 
Act will have been met.” 

On the retroactive question, the 
examiner said: “The only question 
presented herein differing from that 
heretofore considered is as to 
whether or not the rule providing 
for the determination of retroac- 
tive rates may be applied when the 
effect of such application might be 
to take from the carrier a part of 
that mail compensation which it has 
already received. 

“This problem has not heretofore 
faced the Board, but so long as the 
rate determined exceeds the fair 
and reasonable rate for the service 
rendered in mail transportation; ie. 
exceeds a reasonable proportion of 
the cost of rendering all services 
and a return thereon, there appears 
to be no question that the pro- 
visions of the Act contemplate that 
action which will assure the car- 
riers of total revenues at all times, 
as nearly as may be, adequate to 
accomplish the purposes of the Act. 

“It apparently is not contemplated 
that the revenues from the trans 
portation of mail shall be less 
is thus necessary nor should th 
exceed the requirement.” 

There is no indication in 
evidence of record that the manage- 
ment of American “has been or 
other than honest, economical, and 
efficient,” Law said. 


TWA Replaces Engines 
TWA has completed a program started 

last November of re-equipping its 
DC-3’s with 1,200-hp Wright Cy 
engines. The engines replace 1,100- 
units which were released by TWA 
supply a need for engines of that 
in fighting planes being built for 
land. 
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Unusual Airline 


Which Has Become the Lifeline of British Guiana 


Operates His Passenger, 
Freight Service Primarily 
For Miners, Cattle Men 


By Metcs M. GREEN 


MONG THE MOST unusual 
airlines in the world is British 
Guiana Airways, owned, operated, 
and much of the time manned by 
an American named Art Williams. 

Williams’ line runs from George- 
town, the sea level capital of 
Britain’s only South American 
colony, to the savannahs of the in- 
terior. Because the interior is 
largely covered with virgin, tropical 
vegetation, all landings are made in 
rivers. This in itself would not 
make the operation remarkable, but 
the rivers of British Guiana are 
nothing like the broad, sluggish 
streams of Brazil, Bolivia and 
Colombia that Lufthansa-Condor 
and Avianca use. 

For though the Demarara River 
at Georgetown is broad and easy, 
those of the interior are mountain 
and plateau water-courses, many of 
them dangerously narrow and swift. 
Some of them are five or six thou- 
sand feet high, adding to the diffi- 
culty of landings in the limited 
space imposed by bends and rapids. 








PARKS 
Trained Men 
Are Resourceful 


% Resourcefulness in meeting 
new problems is only one of the 
qualities that have enabled Parks 
graduates to win positions of 
responsibility in commercial 
aviation. 


Parks training develops their 
capacity for independent reason- 
ing; gives them a background of 
basic principles that stimulates 
thought by teaching the why as 
well as the bow of what they do. 


If you are secking men who are 
equipped to rise beyond their first 
job —to contribute much to the 
development and success of your 
industry —a letter to Oliver L. 
Parks, President, will bring infor- 
mation on available graduates. 
























But the most remarkable thing 
about Art Williams’ line is the vital 
place it has won in this very British 
colony. In the face of the historic 
conservatism of the English, and 
their standoffishness toward out-of- 
town talent—British Guiana Air- 
ways has in only half a dozen years 
become the lifeline of the colony. 

To appreciate this it is necessary 
te understand the colony’s outland- 
ish geography. Along the coast is 
a low, level strip 50 miles wide, 
devoted to such crops as sugar cane 
and rice. Then begin the moun- 
tains, not very high, but covered 
with jungle undergrowth. Among 
these mountains are isolated gold 
mining camps. Stretching across 
most of the country about 150 miles 
from the sea is a nearly perpendic- 
ular escarpment over a thousand 
feet high, the beginning of the 
plateau. Over this cliff pour un- 
counted dozens of mighty water- 
falls. And back on the plateau, 
toward the Brazilian border, lie the 
savannahs, open country where 
there is a considerable number of 
English cattle raisers. 

Williams’ job is keeping these 
cattle settlers of the south and the 
scattered miners in the jungle in 
touch with Georgetown. Their only 
other communication line is by 
canoe or boat down the Essequibo 
River, a two week trip, and in 
the rainy season a very dangerous 
one. 


Native of Minnesota 


Art Williams hails from Minne- 
sota, where his ancestors pioneered 
some of the toughest country in 
North America. But it was no 
tougher than the British Guiana 
Bush. Art spent several years run- 
ning a flying service in the 
Bahamas, but things there got too 
congested for his taste, and he 
moved on to the not-very-pros- 
perous colony on the South Amer- 
ican mainland. 

British Guiana has only 3,000 Eng- 
lish residents, though its total popu- 
lation, including Hindus, Negros, 
etc. is around 300,000. Conse- 
quently, the volume of air traffic 
is not large by U. S. standards. 

Williams gets along with two 
planes, Ireland, single-engined bi- 
planes. The biplane design gives 
the small wingspread needed for 
going into narrow rivers in the up- 
lands. The ships were built as 
amphibians, but Williams has re- 
moved the wheels, adding to per- 
formance. The wheels were of 
small use in this terrain anyway. 
Four passengers are a load on the 
usual two to three hundred mile 
Bush, but freight 
makes up a major part of Williams’ | 
normal cargo. 

Because of the colony’s isolation, 
Williams has to maintain almost a 
complete airplane factory to service 
his ships. Aside from the engines 
there is almost nothing that Wil- 
liams’ crew of native boys can’t re- 
place in their own shop. The damp, 
tropical atmosphere of Guiana will 
corrode just about anything but 
blue diamonds, and an unbelievable 
amount of replacement is n 
every year. ly a rivet of 


ships ever saw the 
factory. Williams’ crew builds the 
line’s own radios, and there are 
now a large number of these sets 
in the hands of isolated miners and 
cattlemen in the Bush who can call 
the Airways base any time of the 
day or night when an emergency 
arises. 


Williams’ two 


Favorite Subject 


Art Williams is slow spoken and 
reticent—except when he talks 
about the Guiana Bush, which sub- 
ject he usually plunges into about 
two minutes after you meet him. 
Then he sounds like a politician the 
night before election. His un- 
bounded faith in the future of the 
sparsely inhabited interior is ir- 
resistible. When he has talked for 
alf an hour, you want to leave 
your wife and family and move to 
the Bush for life. Half an hour 
among the snakes and fevers of the 
Bush would send many people 
home again with equal velocity, 
but, to the pioneering kind, the 
place has vast potentialities. 

Williams does a_ considerable 
business hauling scientists, tourists 
and cameramen in to see the water- 
falls that plunge over the great 
escarpment. Kaieteur Falls _ is 
among the world’s greatest. Art’s 
favorite gag is to fly straight up the 
gorge directly at the face of the 
falls, zooming up over the brink 
a few yards from the down rush- 
ing waters. He only does this by 
request, however; generally for 
camera fiends. None of them has 
died of heart disease, yet. 


When Redfern was lost in the 
jungle, after being forced down 
during an attempt to fly from the 
U. S. to Rio de Janeiro, Art headed 
the expedition that went over into 
Brazil in search of him. Beyond 
the range of flight, they continued 
for days on foot, and turned back 
only after finding plausible evi- 
dence that Redfern had died while 
living among wild Indian tribes 
after his crash. 

But even if Art had found Red- 
fern alive, it would not have been 
his most astounding feat. For he is 
perhaps the only man in history 
who ever had so much on the ball 
that he could go out in British 
colonial society in his shirt sleeves 
and get away with it. 





TWA’s Capital Office 





PICTURE SHOWS the new ticket 
Office recently opened by TWA at 15th 
and H Sts., N. W., in Washington. 
The company’s sales and traffic force 
in Washington is under supervision of 
Robert S. Littell, district traffic man- 
ager. 





Journalist Winners 





awards 


AVIATION WRITERS 
1940 were presented recently by TWA 


for 


in its annual contest. Above picture 
shows winners in the open class for 
writers on all U. S. newspapers re- 
ceiving their awards. Left to right 
are Reginald Cleveland, New “York 
Times, second place; Thomas H. Beck, 
publisher of Collier’s who presided at 
the award luncheon; Sherman B. 
Altick, New York Sun, first place, and 
T. B. Wilson, chairman of the board 
of TWA. 





Trippe Sees 12-Hr. 


Atlantic Service 


WITHIN TWO years daily flights will 
be operating on 12-hr. schedules between 
the U. S. and Europe, according to Juan 
IT. Trippe, president of Pan American 
Airways. He made the prediction in de- 
livering the 29th Wilbur Wright Me- 
morial Lecture before the Royal Aero- 
nautical Society in London on June 17 

Construction contracts were let by 
FAA in June 1940 for a new type of 
Clipper “which our experience indicated 
to be the required next step in trans- 
oceanic development,” Trippe said, add- 
ing that first deliveries are scheduled 
for early 1942. 

“I regret that I am not yet at liberty 
to disclose, here or at home, the techni- 
cal details of these aircraft,” he stated 
It is believed that he was referring to 
the four-engined Lockheed Constella- 
tion which is now being built for TWA 
and PAA. 

“Let me emphasize once more that the 
aircraft of which we are now awaiting 
deliveries are by no means anything 
which I would think of offering as ‘the 
ideal’ trans-Atlantic aircraft,” Trippe 
said. 

“It will be many years before de- 
preciation and not obsolescence will be 
our concern. We have immediately be- 
fore us advancing researches in such 
fields as boundary layer control, exhaust 
heat utilization and unorthodox power- 
plants—to mention just a few. Substan- 
tial advancement of ocean air transport 
however, is by no means dependent 
upon further revolutionary develop- 
ments. Refinement of details are pro- 
ductive of far-reaching results. The 
need for efficiency distinguishes a long- 
range ocean transport from other civil 
aircraft.” 

Trippe envisioned wing loadings of 
80 Ibs. per sq. ft., aspect ratios of 1! 
and useful-to-gross weight ratios of 
50%. “Efficient 3,000-hp. engines are 
in prospect,” he said. 

To date, PAA has completed 362 trans- 
Atlantic crossings, Trippe stated. On 
these flights, 4,685 passengers, 445,390 
Ibs. of U. S. mail and 365,350 Ibs. of 
foreign mail have been carried, he 
added. 


19 Co-pilots Graduated 
from UAL’s Tracy School 


United Air Lines in June announced 
that 19 men have been graduated from 
its pilot training school at Tracy, Cal.. 
and have been assigned as co-pilots on 
various sections of UAL’s system. 

The 19 men made up the first of five 
classes. The other classes will be gradu- 
ated this summer and fall, bringing 
UAL’s total of flying personnel to more 
than 450. Officials of the Air Corps 
United and Boeing School of Aeronau- 
tics participated in graduation exert 
cises. 
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Export Data Banned 


Release of information showing coun- 
tries to which U. S. aeronautic products 
are shipped each month is being dis- 
continued by the Motive Products Divi- 
sion, Dept. of Commerce. Hereafter only 
total figures will be made public. The 
State Dept. is expected to follow the 
Commerce Dept. lead in withholding 
aeronautic export license statistics. 





Stakgold Tours Latin America 


Henri Stakgold, president of Ameri- 
can Aircraft Co. Inc. and of Cornelius- 
sen & Stakgold Inc., left recently by 
Clipper for a tour of Latin American 
markets where he expects to organize 
brench offices. 


Bergen, Lodwick Elected 


John J. Bergen, a director of Grum- 
man Aircraft Engineering Corp., and 
Albert I. Lodwick, former vice-presi- 
dent and director of Aviation Corp.. 
have been elected directors of Gar 
Wood Industries Inc., it was announced 
on June 20. 


New Literature 
Metallizing Engineering Co. Inc., 
21-07 4lst Ave., Long Island City, N. 
Y., has prepared a 16-page bulletin, 
No. 42, entitled “Metco Metallizing 
Equipment and the Metallizing Proc- 


Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa.. 
gives tips on selection and applica- 
tion of Micarta aircraft pulleys in a 
new four-page leaflet, 63-220, which 
is available from department 7-N-20 
of the company. Featured in «the 
leaflet is a two-page chart showing 
weights and dimensions of pulleys for 
various standard cable sizes. 








NEW AVIATION BOOKS 


FLIGHT INSTRUCTOR: A new quiz text 
covering the scope of the written ex- 
amination for flight instructor rating. I- 


lustrated with pertinent diagrams. $2.00 
postpaid or C. O. D. 
GROUND INSTRUCTOR: A new book, 


prepares for government examinations on 


Navigation, Meteorology, Aircraft, En- 
gines and CAR. Why fail? Only $3.00 
post paid. 

A & E MECHANICS RATING: Airplane 
and Engine Mechanics—Can you pass 
your written test? Send for new quiz 
book covering Airplanes, Engines, and 


Mechanics’ Civil Air Regulations. 156 
pages, fully illustrated, with complete 
sets of latest examination questions. Only 
$3.00 postpaid or C. O. D. 

RADIO AND INSTRUMENT FLYING by 
Charles A. Zweng. Instructor, U. 8. AIR 
CORPS. New 1941 Edition covering new 
important material. Written especially 
to prepare the pilot for government ex- 


amination for “instrument rating.” 
Radio-Telephone Permit included with 
Meteorology, Radio-Orientation, let-down, 


offcourse and alternate airport problems. 
Only $4.00 postpaid. 

AIR NAVIGATION with Dept. of Com- 
merce Plotter (Weems). A combination 
text covering air navigation with prob- 
lems plotted and solutions given. Neces- 
sary for private, commercial and instru- 
ment pilots. Large De Luxe in red and 
gold leatherette. Plotter contained in 
cover pocket. Combination only $4.00 
postpaid or C. O. D. 

COMMERCIAL and PRIVATE PILOTS: 
New “Aeronautical Training” fully covers 


new multiple choice examinations, with 
drift, off-course and alternate airport 
problems plotted and solution given. 


Load factor problems also solved. Com- 
mercial examinations are shown in 
separate section of the book. Navigation, 
Meteorology, Aircraft, Engines and CAR 
covered. Just eae edition 
only $2.00 postpaid, or C. O. D. 

AIR NAVIGATION (Gold Medal Edition) 
includes meteorology. $5.00 postpaid. 
ag Spee CELESTIAL NAVIGATION 





by P. V. H. Weems and E. A. Link, Jr. 
$38.00 postpaid. 
DALTON MARK vil AIRCRAFT 
COMPUTER. With book of instruction 
- - 87.50. 
Order From 
P. O. Box 2464 
Hollywood, California 
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Balluder Testifies in PAA Rate 


Case; Describes 


ERWIN BALLUDER, Pan Ameri- 
can Airways’ western division man- 
ager, was the principal witness dur- 
ing the past two weeks at hearings 
before CAB Examiner F. W. Brown 
on CAB investigation of the com- 
pany’s Latin American air mai! 
rates. 

Generally conceded to be the best 
witness produced by PAA to date, 
Balluder, on cross-examination by 
Samuel E. Gates, CAB attorney, 
described in some detail the opera- 
tions of Aerovias de Guatemala, a 
company started in Guatemala by 
Alfred Denby with PAA participa- 
tion to the extent of 40%. PAA 
guaranteed a loan by Denby from a 
New York bank for $30,000. 

When asked why PAA guaranteed the 
loan, Balluder said he and other PAA 
officials had known Denby for a number 
of years. He was also asked what the 
assets of Aerovias were at the time of 
the loan, and answered that they were 
$60,000 cash—$30.000 of Denby’s and 
$30,000 of PAA’s. PAA has continued to 
advance money to Aerovias since Jan. 1. 
1941 and has provided the company with 
three airplanes—two DC-2’s at $35,000 
each, on the installment plan, and one 
Ford at $7,500, he said. 

As of May 21, last, Aerovias had paid 
PAA $43,000 cash on account of its in- 
debtedness and there is a balance due 
of $72,010.96, including installment sales, 
Balluder said. 

Under certain conditions in the future. 
PAA has agreed to relinquish one-half 
of its capital interest in Aerovias, re- 
taining only a 20% interest, Balluder 
revealed. Denby’s stock, he said, is in 
PAA's possession, and the president of 
Guatemala exercises the stock's voting 
rights as long as Aerovias is indebted 
to PAA. When the debt is cleared up. 
PAA may relinquish 20% of its inter- 
est, he explained. 


Questions Kennet Agreement 


“Does Pan American Airways have an 
agreement with J. Raymond Kennet 
for the establishment of a comparable 
service in Nicaragua?’’ Gates asked. 
and Balluder answered that there was 
no such agreement but that PAA had 
had talks with Kennet “who came to 
New York to broach such an associa- 
tion.” 

Gates then asked if a verbal agree- 
ment had been reached with Kennet. 
The witness said: “I think that would 
be saying too much. We discussed in 
very loose terms with Mr. Kennet what 
might be done if certain things hap- 
pened. I would not call that an agree- 
ment = 

“Did Pan American Airways post bail 


for Mr. Kennet in Guatemala?” Gates 
queried. “I do not believe that that 
bail was posted,”’ Balluder answered. 


“l was asked to authorize the posting 
of such bail and I definitely instructed 
our men in Guatemala to stay away 
from it."” Gates then asked if PAA 
counsel represented Kennet “at the 
time of his difficulties in Guatemala” 
and the witness said that he did not 
know. 

When asked why he felt that western 
division expenses during 1938-40 had 
been “reasonable and proper,”’ Balluder 
said that during the 12 years he had 
been at the head of that division he 
has built up a reputation as an “‘eco- 
nomical” operator, and has watched ex- 
penses very carefully. ‘“‘No business can 
claim to be perfect,” he said in re- 
sponse to a question as to whether any 
economies could have been effected that 
were not. 

H. C. Leuteritz, PAA’s chief communi- 
cations engineer, also testified during 
the past fortnight. PAA has not used 
radio telephone exclusively for trans- 


Guatemalan 


Set-Up 


mission of radio communication because 
the carrying power of a signal in code 
is greater than voice, he said. In gen- 
eral. ground-plane communications of 
domestic operators would be unsatis- 
factory for PAA’s purposes, he added. 

Referring to the domestic system, he 
said. “I would not tolerate a condition, 
or some of the conditions, that I have 
heard, in our communications system.” 
If PAA were to rely on telephony alone, 
two and possibly three systems would be 
necessary “because no one system gives 
you the complete answer.” the witness 
Stated. 


Baltimore Named 
Terminal for BOA 


BALTIMORE AIRPORT has been des- 
ignated as the U. S. terminal for 
British Overseas Airways’ trans-Atlantic 
air service, according to a June an- 
nouncement. The airport will also be 
used as a maintenance base for BOA 
planes flying between Great Britain and 
Africa. 

Approximately 40 British officials and 
technicians have been assigned to Bal- 
timore, and a substantial number of 
Americans are to be employed. Facili- 
ties leased from the city by Pan Ameri- 
can Airways are being used by the 
British. 

Only official mail and persons on gov- 
ermument business will be carried when 
service opens, according to Erik Nelson, 
who is in charge of the British per- 
sonnel at Baltimore. The city will be 
the only U. S. port at which stops will 
be made, it is said. 


Joint Canadian Service 


Canadian Airways Ltd. and Mackenzie 
Air Service Ltd., operating routes north 
from Edmonton and Prince Albert to 
the Northwest Territories, have an- 
nounced coordination of their respec- 
tive services, which are now operated 
by United Air Service Ltd. “It is con- 
fidently felt that the arrangement will 
result in better schedule services, and is 
consistent with urgent wartime require- 
ments,” the announcement said. W. L. 
Brintnell will have charge of the joint 
operation, with W. J. Windrum -s as- 
sistant manager. 


Advisability of CAB 
Route Hearings is 
Questioned by PCA 


THE ADVISABILITY of holding CAB 


hearings on new routes during the 
present national defense effort was 
questioned by Pennsylvania-Central Air. 
lines on May 26. 

The company. in an affidavit signed 
by C. Bedell Monro, president, sought 
discontinuance of the hearing involy- 


ing applications of TWA and Eastern 


Air Lines for routes between St. Louis 
and Washington. 
The hearing, however, continued and 


was completed during the week ended 
June 7. CAB Examiner J. Francis Reilly 
presided. Representatives of cities along 
the proposed route urged establishment 
of the service, and testimony on fitness, 


willingness and ability was presented 
by company officials. 

PCA's affidavit, however, was not 
limited to the St. Louis-Washington 


hearing, but stated that developments 
have occurred in connection with the 
defense efforts of the country “having 
an important bearing upon the wisdom 
and public policy of proceeding with 
this and other comparable hearings at 
this time.” 

Defense authorities have found it 
necessary to ask manufacturers to sub- 
ordinate to defense needs future delivy- 
eries of commercial equipment, and 
have asked airlines to permit diversion 
of planes originally allocated to them. 
the affidavit said. 

“Even if hearings upon presently 
pending proceedings for the award of 
new routes should be completed and 
should result in the award of additional 
routes, the conditions mentioned would 
make it impracticable, if not impossible 
for the carriers, due to shortage of 
equipment and personnel, to operate 
such new routes, along with existing 
routes, in the near future,” it added 

“Just when equipment and personnel 
will be procurable so as to permit such 
operations is difficult to say. It is cer- 
tain, however, that by such time the 
economic conditions then surrounding 
the air transport industry will be so 
different as to render evidence suscep- 
tible of development at this time in- 
adequate to a proper determination of 
the questions involved.” 


PAA Buys Grumman 
Pan American Airways has purchased 
a new Ranger-powered Grumman 
Widgeon, which it is expected will be 
used for instrument training 





Lodestars in the Yukon 





YUKON SOUTHERN Air Transport, operating out of Edmonton and Vancouver 
with connections to Alaska, has placed two Lockheed Lodestars in service on 
its main lines. Shown above with one of the new planes are, left to right, Grant 


McConachie, president; Barney 


Phillips, vice-president, 


and Capt. Ted Field, 


operations manager. The company also plans to institute stewardess service Om 
the Edmonton-Whitehorse route. Other equipment operated by YSAT include 
three Barkley-Grow eight-passenger planes and a four-passenger Beechcraft. 
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stands at a level approximately nine times the average level maintained dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1940. It is anticipated that this May level will be doubled 
by July 1941 and quadrupled by November 1941. 

BEECHCRAFT is meeting its predicted schedule of deliveries and both man- 
agement and labor are exerting every effort to surpass the schedule set up 
for the future. 

BEECHCRAFT’S new facilities are practically all completed and in use, includ- 
ing its own airport which measures one mile by one-half mile. The effect of the 


utilization of these complete facilities will be demonstrated at an early date. 


BEECH AIRCRAFT CORPORATION + 6423 EAST CENTRAL AVENUE + WICHITA, KANSAS, U.S.A. 
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TWA Names Dietrich 


to Board of Directors 


NOAH DIETRICH, for 15 years 
vice-president of Hughes Tool Co., 
Houston, Tex., has been elected to 
the board of directors of TWA. 

Dietrich attended Janesville High 
School, Janesville, Wis., and Judd's 
College, Waukegan, Ill. For four 
years he was cashier of a bank in 
Maxwell, N. M., after which he 
moved to Los Angeles where he 
was engaged in real estate and 
public utility accounting. For the 
next two years he was chief ac- 
countant for Pan American Petro- 
leum & Transport Co. 

He was also senior accountant for 
Haskins & Sells and comptroller for 
a western automobile distributor. 
Dietrich is 52 years old. 


United Will Add Sixty 
Co-Pilots This Summer 


FOLLOWING completion of instruction 
courses at United Air Lines’ training 
school at Tracy, Cal., 60 co-pilots will be 
added to the company’s staff this sum- 
mer, according to J. A. Herlihy, execu- 
tive vice-president operations. 

The first class was graduated early in 
June with full government licenses for 
co-pilot positions, the company states. 
UAL now employs about 400 pilots. 

United has also enrolled 73 apprentice 
airline mechanics in a training course at 
its Cheyenne maintenance base. After 
two years of basic training they will be 
assigned to major service stations. Com- 
pany’s mechanics and ground service per- 
sonnel now total 755. 


85,469,150 Gallons 
Approximately 85,469,150 gallons of 
gasoline and 1,425,655 gallons of oil 
will be used this year by the 17 domes- 
tic airlines, according to estimates made 
by United Air Lines. 
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AA Elects 2 Directors 


Edward H. Butler, president 
and publisher of the Buffalo 
Evening News, and John W. 


Farley, member of the law firm 
of Herrick, Smith, Donald and 


Farley, of Boston, have been 
elected directors of American 
Airlines. 











Along the Lines 


CHICAGO AND SOUTHERN Air 
Lines’ treasury department has moved to 
1208 Sterick Bldg.. Memphis. The gen- 
eral traffic office recently moved to the 
same building. 

7 ” 

INAUGURATION of American Air- 
lines’ service between Toronto and 
Buffalo took place late in June. 
Previous company announcement had 
stated June 1. 

. 7 > 

NORTHWEST AIRLINES has added 
three round-trip flights between Chicago 
and Milwaukee. 

. > > 

A TRANS-CANADA Air Lines Lock- 
heed Lodestar traveled the 377 field-to- 
field miles between Toronto and New 
York in 142 hours recently. Schedule 
is two hours. 

. - . 

WESTERN AIR LINES has opened 
its new route from Great Falls to 
Lethbridge, Alberta, via Cut Bank- 
Shelby. 

. . 7 

ALL AMERICAN Aviation has issued 
an attractive booklet describing its air 
mail pick-up operations. 


PCA Names Saeger 


Clifford Saeger, formerly connected 
with the Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, 
has been named manager of the p2s- 
senger service department of Penn- 
sylvania-Central Airlines. He will make 
his headquarters at Washington Nation- 
al Airport. 








5 DAILY COAST-TO- COAST FLIGHTS 
KEYED TO THE NATION’S NEED FOR SPEED 








FINER SERVICE— 
FASTER FLIGHTS 


Over the shortest, fastest, coast-to-coast 





route, TWA offers the convenience of 
five daily flights—plus frequent, con- 
venient “Commuter Service” between the 
nation’s industrial centers, with schedules 
keyed to busy days and restful nights— 
service keyed to the nation’s need for speed! 


I nformation, Reservations: Your Travel 
Agent or TWA Representatives Everywhere 


AOUTE OF THE STRATOLIMERS 





&2 WESTERN AER, 








EAL CRASH REPORT 
RELEASED BY CAB 


Failure of Captain to Check Alti- 
meters Given as Probable Cause; 
Company Procedure Questioned 


PROBABLE cause of Eastern 
Air Lines’ crash at Atlanta Feb. 26 
was given by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board on June 13 as “the failure of 
the captain in charge of the flight to 
exercise the proper degree of care 
by not checking his altimeters to 
determine whether both were cor- 
rectly set and properly functioning 
before commencing his landing ap- 
proach.” Eight persons were killed 
in the crash and eight were in- 
jured. 

A substantial contributing factor 
“was the absence of an established 
uniform cockpit procedure on East- 
ern . by which both the cap- 
tain and pilot are required to make 
a complete check of the controls 
and instruments during landing 
operations.” 

Investigation Continues 

The Board revealed that on May 8 
it recommended to the Administrator 
that he institute an informal investi- 
gation into EAL operating procedures. 
This investigation has begun and is still 
in progress, it added. 

“According to Eastern’s procedure, a 
normal let-down would have resulted 
in the aircraft being at an altitude of 
between 800 and 900 ft. above the level 
of the airport at the place of the 
crash,” the report said. “In reality. the 
aircraft, when it contacted the trees, 
was at an altitude slightly below that of 
the Atlanta airport. The crux of the 
question presented in this investigation 
is the reason for the conduct of the 
operation at an altitude so far below 
normal.” 

In order to have flown at such an 
unusually low altitude without know- 
ing it, Capt. James A. Perry “must 
have either ignored his altimeters al- 
together or must have placed reliance 
upon an altimeter, or altimeters, which 
were out of order or misset,’’ CAB said. 
“It is inconceivable that he could have 
ignored his altimeters for in the per- 
formance of an instrument approach he 
must have placed complete reliance 
upon his instruments. Accordingly, we 
are left with only two alternatives, 
either that the altimeter, or altimeters, 
by which operations were being con- 
ducted were out of order, or that one, 
or both, were misset.” 


Evidence Cited 


CAB admitted that the altimeter set- 
ting could have been changed by the 
crash. As evidence of a “possible mis- 
setting.”’ however, it said that “it should 
be noted that the setting of the alti- 
meter by which operations presumably 
were being conducted as found in the 
wreckage was 29.92 inches, which was 
-98 of an inch in error. This setting did 
not correspond with the barometric 
pressure at any point en route. Such 
an erroneous setting at prevailing tem- 
perature would have resulted in the 
altimeter showing an altitude of 883 
ft. greater than was actually the fact. 
As previously mentioned, this instrument 
may not have been set exactly as 
found in the wreckage, especially since 
the setting of the other, or route alti- 
meter, as found was so manifestly in 
error as to indicate that the crash had 
materially altered the setting.” 

In any event, CAB claimed it was 
Capt. Perry's responsibility to cross- 
check the altimeters to determine if both 
were correctly set and functioning prop- 
erly. The Board therefore concluded 
that Capt. Perry “failed in his duty 
of adequately checking the instrument 
prior to placing complete reliance on it 
during his approach.” 

Although Capt. Perry “by virtue of 
his position was primarily responsible 
for the safe conduct of the flight, Eas- 








Express Slip-Cover 


















AS A RESULT of its experience with 
all-cargo flights between New York 
and Chicago, United Air Lines has de. 
vised the canvas slip-cover shown 
above, which fits over the back of one 
seat and the forward part of the next, 
When the plane’s cabin is used for 
cargo purposes, these slings between 
the seats are filled with packages and 
the container is then pulled together 
and held secure by web straps. Seat 
upholstery and cabin walls are thus 
protected. A full set of the containers 
can be set up in a plane’s cabin in 2] 
minutes, it is said. 





tern is not without responsibility.”’ the 
Board said. “Investigation into operating 
procedures revealed that Eastern did not 
have a definitely established cockpit 
procedure in which the captain and the 
pilot checked with each other in the 
setting of various navigation instruments 
and the operation of cockpit controls.” 


New ATA Advertising 
Campaign Is Underway 

A new Air Transport Association in- 
stitutional advertising campaign designed 
to show how the airlines contribute to 
national defense through speed is now 
underway, being handled by Erwin, 
Wasey & Co. 

The slogan “It Pays to Fly” has been 
changed to “Save Time By Air” in the 
new campaign. The first ad appeared 
in Editor & Publisher and United States 
News during June, and was scheduled 
for July issues of Life, Collier’s and 
Scturday Evening Post and the August 
issue of Cosmopolitan. 


Airyx Shipments of 
Heavy Products Jump 

Air express shipments of heavy in- 
dustries products used in national de- 
fense increased 108% in April over the 
corresponding month two years ago, ac- 
cording to advance figures from the 
abridged biennial commodity analysis 
mude by Railway Express Agency. 

Heavy industry forwardings, including 
aviation materials, machinery, automo- 
bile and rubber goods, hardware and 
implements, shipyard materials and oil 
industry loadings, totaled 24,259 ship- 
ments and weighed an estimated 114! 
tons, REA said. 

“Shipments to and from _ airplane 
plants showed by far the largest per- 
centage of increase—287% over the like 
period in 1939," the statement said. 
Gains are due almost entirely to de- 
fense measures and consist largely of 
sub-assemblies, shortages, tools, instru- 
ments and drawings, it added. 





Express by Pounds 


Railway Express Agency 





Year Pounds 
1936 3,728,710 
1937 4,293,456 
1938 4,726,567 
1939 5,850,569 
1940 7,699,772 
1941 January 506,113 | 
February 635,292 | 
March 750,220 
April 


768,167 
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HYDRAULIC FOUR-WAY VALVES + RESTRICTOR VALVES + CHECK VALVES - POWER BRAKE VALVES + PRESSURE WARNING SWITCHES 


DISCONNECT COUPLINGS +» HAND PUMPS + ACTUATING CYLINDERS + SEQUENCE VALVES + TUBE CLAMPS + CUSTOM BUILT RADIO 
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IN DEPENDABILITY 


The brand of DEPENDABILITY provided by Lockheed has a deep-rooted heritage! It comes not from 
knowledge gained by building a single airplane...or even a hundred airplanes. It comes from the 
production genius necessary to build more than a thousand high performing, two-engine airplanes... 
airplanes of all types for all jobs...airplanes that have remained up-to-date and popular in the rapid 


progress of aviation...airplanes that have become famous for outstanding operating characteristics. 


“Serviceability” has come from the experience that built the still modern Lockheed Electra. 
“Stamina” has sprung from the design of an airline transport that was transformed, almost over- 
night, into the rugged “Hudson” bomber. And “Performance” was provided by an engineering 


organization that has produced the “Lightning” fast P-38 Interceptor Pursuit for defense. 


Individually these characteristics are important...together they form a combination that 
spells Dependability .. .for leadership! They are the reasons that Lockheeds operate with equal 
efficiency in both Arctic cold and Equatorial heat. They are the reasons that fast schedules and 


difficult terrain are met with economy and absolute minimum of maintenance. 


When you come right down to it...the men of Lockheed are the real It is the men of Lockheed themselves, who actually “build in” the kind 
yardstick...the best guarantee of Lockheed “dependability”. The world’s of “dependability” that has made Lockheed famous. Each airplane, as it 
finest machinery ... the best available material...even the most modern moves through production, becomes a personal interest...an object of pride 
industrial processes, all things that Lockheed provides. ..can never be to those who build it. And when it wings its way to a new life, it carries 


more than instruments to be used by their capable, well-trained hands. with it a “pat on the back” and a guarantee from 29,000 men of Lockheed 


LOOK TO FOR LEADERSHIP 


LOCKUEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION . J CALIFORNIA, 


Printed in U.S.A, 
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__*** IN THE FRONT OF OUR AIR DEFENSE *** 


Ain Power. 
stripped f 
i 


} 

ontributing to the outstanding performance of the 
U.S. Army’s Bell Airaeobra is an Allison liquid- 
cooled engine, whose in-line design makes possible 
the stripped-for-action streamlining of such fighters 
as this. 

(nd responsible for the development of this advanced 
air power are the cooperative efforts of the American 
\ircraft Industry and U.S. Army engineers—work- 


ing shoulder to shoulder for national defense. 


LIQUID-COOLED AIRCRAFT ENGINES DIVISION OF 
: GENERAL MOTORS 














Why ad, 
WHEE” 


—_ O’Brien, formerly newman su- 
rintendent of flight operations for 
Bat ted, has been promoted to the post 
of nvuperintendent. T. P. Van Sciever 
has been named assistant to R. T. 
Freng, UAL’s director of flying. 
Edward Luce, American's chief radio 
tor at Syracuse, has been trans- 
ferred to Pittsburgh. 

w. B. Phelan has been appointed 
flight dispatcher by Penn-Central, and 
W. H. Coons, formerly of the meteorol- 

department, and O. H. Perry, 
former station manager at Norfolk. 
have been named junior flight dis- 
All three are located in 


Bes ee 
Mriple 
Va 


United has promoted Charles C. 
Clarey from station manager at Des 
Moines to the same post at Youngs- 
town. E. nussen, station man- 
ager at Iowa City, has assumed the 
same position at Des Moines, and H. L. 
Kinsey, Manager of the Lincoln, Neb., 
station, replaces Magnussen. 

Divisional chief air hostesses have 
been appointed by Penn-Central as 

















follows: Joy Wadleigh. Washington: 
Ellen Meyer, Detroit, and Betty Rupert, 
Knoxville. 

Helmar Carl Kistofferson has been 
sent from Miami to San Juan by Pan 
Am as airport manager. Added to 
Pan Am’s eastern division meteoro- 
logical staff are Harold L. Dorn, ap- 
prentice meteorologist, and Harry S 
Scales, rt S. Hunter and Joseph 
Pellino, assistant meteorologists. 

Gene Dodge has been promoted from 
station agent to dispatch clerk in 
Northwest's Minneapolis office 


Bermuda Anniversary 


June 18 marked the fourth anniver- 
sary of scheduled air service on th- 
817-mile route between the U. S. and 
Bermuda by Pan American Airways. In 
that time, 694 flights were completed 
11.839 passengers were carried and 745.- 
676 plane-miles flown 





American 





Braniff Completes 
13 Years of Service 


“In 1928 there were few passengers, no 
hangars, three employes, no _ night 
flights and no dinners aloft.” So states 
Braniff Airways in announcing that on 
June 20 it celebrated the inauguration 
of its 14th year of service. 

On June 20, 1928, Tom Braniff, now 
president, and his brother, Paul, inau- 
gurated air passenger service between 
Oklahoma City and Tulsa. There was 
one small airplane, one round trip daily 
and 116 miles of route. 

Today Braniff operates 40 flights and 
15,000 miles daily over 2,683 route miles. 
The company in June added three new 
DC-3's to its fleet of 14. 





Purely Personal 








Jane Bowman, 


Mary PCA hostess 
and PCA Capt. 


Ralph N. Read were 


married in Pittsburgh June 7. haul 
Christopher de spector 
Groot of Pan ' 


American - Grace 


NY; Dale Dryer, captain, Chicagu: 
rec x has been named counter saleswoman 
— = John Harris, radio, Detroit; Henry to replace Nils Florman, 
tour of Pacific Black, porter, Detroit; Thomas White, philadelphia, United has 
coast countries cleaner, NY; D. > Darden, mechanic, 4 4. Burns as counter salesman to re- 
of South Amer- Ft. Worth; Donald WwW. Young, cit place Wilson Van Alst, 
ca sales manager, Tucson; Duncan Mc- in the Navy. 

“Ruth Havi- Callum, captain, NY; Ancil Collins, 

west’s traffic staff at 

= senger agent, NY; Roscoe Kent, cap- will work under C. 
en’s traffic de- tain, NY; Victor Miller, assistant chicf NWA’s dtm. 
partment in pilot, Ft. Worth, and Dono Breeding. New United 
NY, was mar- chief mechanic, Washington include: 


ried recently t» 





William R. de G t by United as follows: Edward A. 
k former © Groo Stewart, captain, Chicago: Rudolph Holland, at 
UAL salesman in NY, and now in the Paulie, mechanic, Chicago; H. A, Buus, Anderson, M. A. Duncan, D. Keith and 
U. S. Army. lead mechanic, Oakland; Basil Orchard. J. R. Haymond at Chicago; E. M. Mc- 
The following United employes have mechanic, Cheyenne; W. H. Crymble, Conaty 
received 15-year two-diamond service mechanic, Cheyenne; Crawford Newby, D. S. Rymer, 
pins: E. Van Vechten, purchasing watchman, Newark; John P. Halloran, and J. Metcalf at 
agent, Chicago; Grover Tyler, captain, lead mechanic, Burbank; D. M. Keeley, Chapin, B. G. Marshall, 
Seattle; R. L. Dobie, assistant to exec- chief mechanic. Seattle; C. R. Bein- and R. A. Perkins at San Francisco; 
utive vice president-operations, Chi- dorf, captain, Chicago. and James G. dg. L. 
‘ago, and A. L. Everett. station at- Moore, radio onevator, Omahe land, and A. W. Hyppa at Seattle 


son, 
Southern; 
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tendant, 
received 
reserve 


Geer, 
Dunlap, 
land; Richard Fregulia, 
tain, Oakland; Ben C. Voight, 
ager of passenger service, Chicago, and 
Alva D. Button, chief mechanic, Bur- 
bank. 

New members of the executive board 
of the Airliners Club of Chicago are 
as follows: H. Lee Huston, Northwest; 
Ed McKinney, American; Harry Lind- 
Consolidated 
Office; Hal Whitney, United; Paul Pear- 

John Shad, Chicago & 
Hal Nagel, 
Blakey, Pan Am; Tom McMillan, Bran- 
iff, and Howard Kennedy, Penn-Central 

c. C. Thompson, 
United, has been elected president of 
the Chicago chapter of National Aero- 
Association, 
assistant to the president of 


auist, 


nautic 
Walker, 
UAL, is serving 
in New York, 
American has awarded 10-year pio- 
neer pins to the following: 
Heimer, airplane overhaul, 
Jaccard, secretary, NY; H. D. Silliman, 
station manager, 
Brandon, maintenance, 
nie Glaeser, foreman of airplane over- 
John Roy, maintenance in- 
Ft. Worth; Leona Wingerter. 
typist, NY; Clarence Werre, mechanic 


mechanic, NY; Albert Sari, chief pas- 


Ten-year pins have been awarded 


Sacramento. 


TWA; 


NY; 
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The following 
L. A. Foster 


10-year pins: 
captain, Seattle; James W. IN THE 
Belding, captain, Salt Lake; Creighton ge (ay 
reserve captain, Oakland; Ray Bat If, PU 
traffic representative, Port- (< AL2DC 
sS 


reserve cap- 
man- 


C+ 
Miss 





the University of Minnesota, has bee! 
appointed to Northwest's 
staff at St 


Paul 


Airport Ticket 


Eastern; Walt 


vice president of 


while John OB. 


in a similar capacity 





Ralph 
NY: Claire 


Washington; George Nolan, right, 
Nashville; Er- Rochester, Minn. 


by United in NY as 


to replace L. G. 


SUMMARY. OF PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS OPERATIONS FOR MARCH 


(Compiled by 


AMERICAN AvIATION from Reports to CAB 4) 








Rev Rev. Pass. Seat Miles Pass. Load os 
Pass. Miles Operated Factor . $.- 
Pacine Alaska Airways inc., Juneau-Fairbanks 306 08 .34: 368,255 56.5° 
Pacthe Alaska Airways inc Seattie-Juneau s4 298 dee 109.570 47.7% 
Pan New york-Bormuda 241 193.268 251,722 76.8% 
+» New York-Lis 347 1,277,478 1,863,572 68.5% 
-» San Francisco- _ EE s4 290,083 375.246 77.8% 
. »~ Francisco-Hong Hens 263 925.108 1,156,471 R0.0°%° 
Eastern Division 14,465 6.380,741 8.734.497 73.0% 
c., Western _ Division 4.758 232,732 4,606,317 48.4% 
ne. 0,964 2,832,378 65.3% 
vane s 70 2,450 8.820 27.7% 
Vrapa, Medellin . ‘Central ‘Airways ine 247 65.701 195.810 33.5% 





a2 All monthly reports to CAB are subject te revision and year-end adjustment 


b Not reported by company. 
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Miles 
jail 


5,507 
2. 73a 


ss bee 
996 
34,771 


. AIR TRANSPORT OPERATIONS 


AMERICAN AVIATION from Reports to CAB 4) 


s 
Revenue 


S$ 22,505 $ 
2 


S. Mail Foreign Mail a < & Frt. Operating 





FOR APRIL 


Margaret Fornell, 


Miss Bernice Alvarez, 
appointed office manager, 
has been named city 
sales manager for Mid-Continent at 


Ledyard Gardner has been employe! 


Wood as assistant in 
the heavy industry field. 


Dick Brown has been added to North- 
He 


reservations 
R. B. Rhibault, R. J. Henry, 
D. H. Brandis, P. K. Hill, A. E. Powell, 
B. A. Wallner, H. J. Muller and Sydney 
NY; Marian Kelly, 


and R. D. Buell at Denver; 
F. Devlin, L. M. Risner 


Dickinson and B. Shore at Port- 


Ooerating 
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/) UZ 
/ fy} Uc 


Vi? 


OFFICE. | 


graduate oa 


publicit 


left, has been 
and L. M. 


outside salesman 
Merle Ivers 


resigned. In 
employed 


who enlisted 
Fargo, N. D. 
R. Dalrymple, 


employes 


H. J. 


Los Angeles; S&S. 
J. W. Wilson 


Net Revenue 


Revenue Revenue Revenue evenue Expense From Operations 
9.782 $ oo + 753 S$ 33.593 $ 61,105 $ 27,512 (red) 
188 oo oo 265 4,790 39,864 O73 (red) 
4-393 8,500 730 2 23.828 50,58 
92 220,063 293,211 21 602,261 440,488 
oo 56.430 4,318 87,145 144.884 
274,139 50.383 4,690 407.534 312,874 
433,377 23,121 38.688 1,092,434 832,441 
03 165,062 13.163 007 417.417 379,942 
9 214,583 25.635 10.724 419,804 356,709 
i oo oo 371 37 
1 00 1 (red) 5.244 12.044 14,765 













Net income 

































































































































































































Rev. Rev. Plane Rev. Pass Avail. Seat Pass. Load Planes Exp. & Frt t Sp. & Frt Operating Operating 

Pass Miles Miles Miles Factor Overated Lb.-Mile Ro-venue evenue evenue xpense 

all American oo 69, »0 0° oo * 138. s 0Ob $ 99 6S 99 s 29,24 
american ...... 93.732 2,56. 31,690,038 46,271,211 68.49% 80 192,432, 343,448 55,680 2,040,416 1,738,356 
Sranin . 11,028 431,064 3,375,947 7,491,222 : 14 14,429, ' 4,239 ’ 272,043 
Canacian Colonial 2.256 55,59¢ 636 1,165,087 -60% 6c 603.2 143 7 66,699 
1.594 -88C > 90, 52.85% 2 413. 146 8 24 

enicago & Southern 4,501 187.569 1,769 s 3,668 48.25% 6 8,209.4 2.520 a 5 
Gontinentar ....... 1,458 119,411 451 18 1,230,260 36.69% 6 630, 8 239 Ss 
4.486 215.759 1,267,494 3,866,730 32.78% 8 2,345, $3 816 122,02 

41,798 1,686,355 17,790,269 33,423,685 53.23% 38 98,341, 173,628 31,631 i, 959,36 

imiang secs 729 84,097 191,926 840,970 22.82% s 286, ’ 109 43,83 
inter-isiang : 4,017 58,165 562.664 833, 5 67.51% 6 2,337, 2 2,115 41,14 
Mid-Continent 2.486 177,198 657,424 1,903,073 34.50% 8 1,45 $26 107,82 
ational eee 3,088 138,337 750,500 1,826,472 41.09% 6 1,738, 640 16,72) 
DE «= Seeccess 2,756 437,666 41.59% 4 a7, ’ 240 64,13 
mortnwest 10,832 490,755 4,270,213 43.36% a7 26 352,967 8,141 307 ,S7¢ 
venn-Centrai 26,227 4,984,169 10,369,120 33-37 24 is ’ 7,757 376,114 
a SPP Tee 34,761 1,647,747 28.903.793 26 55.45 aa 125,069, 257,206 32,168 i, 1,142,354 
vaited 38,352 1,931,187 18,233.973 28,597,568 63.76% 68 213, 335,364 58,090 i, 1,411,091 
Western Air 4.790 236.079 1,587,461 578,61 44.36% 9 20, 5. ° 67,01 7,464 a 81 
TOTALS 286,891 10,.749.243 104,698.242 184,900,104 56.62% 389 729.270.424 2.109.179.4684 $5.262.571 $1.840.159 $212,763 $7.462.246 $7,147,765 








a All monthly reports to CAB are subject vw +s 
2 Mail rae to be established by CAB. 
Cinctuges two rented pianes. 
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10m @.0 year-end adjustment. 
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American Aviation for July 1, 1941 


Airlines Switch Operations to 
Washington National Airport 


AT 12:01 a.m. June 16 the long- 
awaited Washington National Air- 
port at Gravelly Point opened for 
scheduled air traffic, and Eastern 
Air Lines, Pennsylvania-Central and 
American switched their operations 
from old Washington-Hoover Air- 
port to the new field. 

Generally conceded to be the most 
up-to-date, modern field in the 
U.S., Washington National, upon 
which approximately $12,500,000 has 
been spent to date, will serve as a 
model for other municipalities. 
Many new ideas have been put into 
practice at the field. 

On opening day, the airport was 
far from completed. Only one han- 
gar has been erected, and six more 
are under contract. Much land- 
scaping remains to be done. Due to 
the delay in delivery of essential 
equipment, occasioned by the na- 
tional emergency, the dining room, 
cafeteria and coffee shop will not be 
open until July 1, according to Air 
Terminal Services Inc., the food 
concessionaire. As this issue went 
to press, there was also an attempt 
being made to straighten out the 
taxicab concession. 


New Control Tower 





Among the innovations at the air- 
port is the control tower, designed 
by the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration. The only one of its kind 
in the country, the tower has all- 
glass walls, with the upper and 
lower halves of each wall set out- 

y ward at an angle of about 90 de- 
grees to each other. This setting 

j avoids all reflection of ground lights, 
plane lights, sun, moon and stars. 
Each section is fitted with a win- 
dow wiper, operated manually from 

\ inside. The glass is heat-absorbing, 
excluding the heat of the sun and 
retaining inner heat. It has a green 
tinge, preventing glare and keeping 
out sunburning actinic rays. The 
tower is air-conditioned. 

A rounded structure with a re- 
volving turret at each end, housing 
the latest in weather forecasting 
equipment, shares the roof of the 
terminal building with the control 
tower. The revolving turrets of the 
structure, which is known as a 
“mirador,” are used by observers 
who operate the two theodolytes by 
which winds aloft are charted. 


Novel Lighting System 


A novel system of lights has also 
been provided at Washington Na- 
tional. Approaching at night, the 
pilot sees one runway outlined with 
flush lights placed every 200 ft. At 
_the approach end of the runway he 
is to use is a large arrow in green 
neon lights, indicating the direction 
in which he is to land. If he is to 
circle and await further instruction, 
a flashing cross in red neon lights 
appears. 
On the illuminated runway is a 
plume of white smoke coming up 
out of a submerged smoke pot and 
blowing along the surface with the 
surface wind. The smoke pot is just 
beneath the surface and consists of 
an electric coil immersed in oil. The 
field is in complete darkness except 








for the boundary lights and those 
giving landing instruction. 

Having landed, the pilot sees a 
string of blue lights, visible only 
from the ground, which guide him 
to his proper position on the loading 
area. 

A special electric bulletin board 
for instantaneous posting of infor- 
mation on plane movements features 
the airway traffic control room 
(complete description in AMERICAN 
Aviation, Apr. 15, 1940). Devised 
by the Teleregister Corp., the board 
will flash information on planes in 
the Washington control area, which 
includes airways between the Cap- 
ital and Philadelphia, Norfolk, Ral- 
eigh, Greensboro, Bristol, Florence, 
Elkins, Martinsburg and Harrisburg. 
The board is an adaptation of auto- 
matic stock quotation apparatus. 


Traffic Coordinated 


Because Bolling Field and the 
Naval Air Station, Anacostia, are 
located just across the Potomac 
River, it has been necessary to co- 
ordinate the traffic of the three 
fields. Direct wires connect all three 
control towers. 

Private planes are permitted to 
land at Washington National. There 
is no fee, but such planes must be 
equipped with two-way radio. 

Controversy has arisen as to 
whether the new airport is in the 
District of Columbia or Virginia. 
Congressman Jack Nichols (D., 
Okla.) has introduced a bill which 
would put the field entirely within 
the District. 

Richmond B. Keech, the District’s 
corporation counsel, had previously 
ruled that the airport was entirely 
within the District, but Virginia au- 
thorities have refused to recognize 
his ruling. The boundary of the 
District is the highwater mark of 
the Potomac on the Virginia side, 
which puts the administration 
building and all airport land except 
the runways in Virginia. 


Wilcox Electric Gets 
Aero Radio UHF Order 


Wilcox Electric Co. of Kansas 
City, Mo., J. V. Wilcox, president, 
has been awarded a contract for 
ultra-high frequency ground sta- 
tion receiving and_ transmitting 
equipment by Aeronautical Radio 
Inc., according to Paul Goldsbor- 
ough, president. The equipment 
will be standard for all of the air- 
lines. 

The Wilcox company has built 
medium frequency ground trans- 
mitters for various airlines but has 
not heretofore built equipment for 
standard specifications 
Aeronautical Radio. 

The frequency range of operation 
is 128 to 144 megacycles. The equip- 
ment is to be crystal controlled, 
with provision for local or remote 
control. The contract completes a 
series designed to provide the air- 
lines with UHF transmitting and 
receiving equipment. 

Aero Radio recently placed a 
contract with General Electric Co. 
for 133 glide path receivers for 
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C.A.B APPLICATIONS, HEARANGS, DOCKETS * 


APPLICATIONS 


British Overseas Airways has asked CAB for an order transferring to the appli- 
cant (1) the foreign air carrier trans-Atlantic permit heretofore issued to Air. 
ways (Atlantic) Ltd., and (2) the Bermuda permit heretofore issued to Imperia] 
Airways (Bermuda) Ltd 

Waterman Airlines has amended its New Orleans-Tampa-San Juan application 
to state that no local passengers would be carried between New Orleans and 
Tampa. Company eliminates Miami as a refueling stop. Operations would 


start with two DC-3's 
EXAMINERS’ REPORTS 
9.5c Mail Pay Asked for American 


CAB Examiner F. A. Law. Jr. has issued a proposed report recommending mail 

pay of 9.5c a mile for American Airlines. Complete story on page 20. 
All American Changes Recommended 

CAB Examiner Frank McIntyre has recommended that (1) All American Avia- 
tion be authorized to re-arrange its Pittsburgh-Philadelphia route so as to 
furnish pick-up service to Harrisburg as an intermediate point between Mount 
Union and Chambersburg instead of between York and Columbia; (2) that the 
company be permitted to serve Lewistown, Carlisle and Shippensburg on 
AM49F; (3) that the company be denied permission to serve Mechanicsburg, 
Newport and Newville, Pa.. and (4) that service to Athens, O., is not required 
by the public convenience and necessity. 


New CCA Stops Favored 


According to a report by CAB Examiner Berdon M. Bell, Canadian Colonia] 
Airways’ certificate should be amended to (1) include Burlington, Vt., as an 
intermediate stop; (2) permit operations between New York and Albany without 
continuing such trips either to Montreal or to any other intermediate point, 
and (3) include Glen Falls, N. Y., as an intermediate point seasonally com- 
mencing June 1 and ending Sept. 30. The carrier's request, however. to serve 
Lake Placid, N. Y., seasonally between June 1 and Sept. 30 should be denied, 
the examiner said. 


HEARINGS AND ORAL ARGUMENTS 
PAA Rate Case Continues 


Hearings on CAB investigation into Pan American Airways’ Latin American 
air mail rates continued during the past two weeks. Complete story on page 2%. 


Boston Hearing Held 


Hearing was held during the past fortnight before CAB Examiner F. A. Law, 
Jr. on applications of United Air Limes and TWA for Cleveland-Boston and 
Pittsburgh-Boston routes, respectively. Witnesses appeared for the companies 
and for the municipalities affected by the applications. American Airlines and 


Northeast intervened. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Mobile Stop Suspended 


Operations specifications of Eastern Air Lines and National Airlines have been 
amended to prohibit use of Mobile Municipal Airport in scheduled air trans- 
portation. The field has been leased to the Army Air Corps. 


3 Lines Intervene in TWA Case 


American Airlines, Penn-Central and Eastern have been granted permission 
to intervene in application of TWA for a Dayton-Washington route. 


PAA Seeks Directorate Approval 


Pan American Airways is seeking approval of interlocking directorates involv- 
ing J. O. Merckling and Leo T. Crowley. 


CALENDAR OF HEARINGS 


July 2—United Air Lines, application for consolidation of routes 1 and 12. 
July 7—Aerovias Nacionales Puerto Rico, application for routes in Puerto Rico. 


CAA 





instrument landing systems. of the company’s line of Tri-Clad mo- 


Marker receivers are already in- "aa — . ‘ —_ 

: sa] : ohnson nze °., ew q 
stalled = airliners, while Weston Pa., has prepared literature on its 
Electrical Instrument Co. is build- new Pre-Cast Bearing Bronze on 
ing cross point instruments and 225 Steel, “a high grade bronze alloy 


backed with steel and thin walled.” 
Linde Air Products Co., 30 E. 42nd 

St., New York, N. Y., has a new 12- 

page illustrated booklet, Form 4694, 


localizer receivers. 


issued by - 


Literature Available 

DeVilbiss Co., 300 Phillips Ave., To- 
ledo, O., has issued catalog IE cover- 
ing its line of spray-finishing equip- 
ment for industrial use. The new 
catalog replaces catalog ID-A. 

Fish-Schurman Corp., 250 E. 43rd 
St., New York, N. Y., has available a 
new leaflet, N 286, describing the new 
“Neophan” Absorptive Lenses and 
Goggles. Company announcement 
states that no other glass is as effici- 
ent in the elimination of yellow light 
rays, in the enhancement of color 
value and so light in weight as “‘Neo- 


phan. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., recently issued publication 
GEA-3580, giving highlights on the 


design. construction, and application 


“What the Purchasing Agent Should 
Know About Oxy-Acetylene Welding 
and Cutting Equipment and Proc- 
esses.” The Linde Company, a unit 
of Union Carbide and Carbon Corp.. 
also has revised the booklet “Oppor- 
tunities for Profits With Portable Ma- 
chine Cutting,” a 20-page publication, 
Form 4062B. 

George J. Mercer, 10347 Linwood Ave. 
Detroit, Mich., has distributed litera- 
ture on his new book, “Crown Surface 
Development Problems,” available 
from the author at $5. It is stated 
that “the sale of this type of 
is never sufficient to induce publishers 
to consider it as a business venture, 
therefore the author must assume 
financial obligations.” 
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Washington National Airport—The Nation’s Model 
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TH! accompanying pictures serve 
to give some idea of the general 
layout of Washington National Air- 
port, together with some of the fea- 
tures of the field: 

1. A view of the terminal build- 
ing, showing the predominance of 
large glass windows which enable 
spectators to obtain a clear view of 
the field. 

2. An airview of the field, taken 
by the CAA on June 18. Terminal 
building and the one hangar erected 
to date are at top center. 

3. The waiting room, again show- 
ing the unusually large glass win- 
dows. Airline ticket counters are at 
the left, and offices are located on 
the balcony. 

4.A close-up of the new-type 
control tower developed by CAA. 
Angle of glass eliminates all reflec- 
ton. 

5. Control tower operator is 
shown seated before a board show- 
ing the field in detail. Purpose of 
the board is to enable all airport 
lighting to be controlled from a 
central point. From the board the 
operator can set all lights necessary 
for a particular landing and then 
put these lights in operation by 
throwing a master switch. 

_ 6. One of the turntables located 
in front of the terminal. By run- 
ning one wheel onto the turntable 
and locking the brake, a pilot is 
aided in maneuvering his plane into 








proper position for loading and un- 
loading. 

7. A group of 15 white lines six 
inches wide, six inches apart and 
100 ft. long is placed 1,000 ft. from 
the end of each runway. Purpose is 
to give the pilot his position in re- 
lation to runway ends. From the 
air the lines resemble a solid block. 
Composed of a semi-plastic binder 
and glass spheres, the lines reflect 
light back to its source. This re- 
markable night picture was taken 
under ordinary automobile head- 
lights. Prismo Reflecting Runway 
Markers Co., Huntingdon, Pa., placed 
the lines on the field. A similar 











system is in use at other U. S. air- 
ports. 

8. In the center of the runways 
the Prismo Co. has painted two 
yellow lines six inches wide and six 
inches apart. Purpose is to denote 
center of runway. Lines are used as 
a guide when taxiing. 


Chapman from AIU to AAU 


Joe H. Chapman, for the last five 
years assistant branch manager of Aero 
Insurance Underwriters, Los Angeles 
office, in mid-June became associated 
with the Los Angeles office of Associated 
Aviation Underwriters, according to 
Daniel deR. M. Scarritt, AAU manager 


a 





Labor Rule Modified 
On Training Courses 


Modification of the policy of the Wage 
and Hour Division of the Labor Dept 
for determining whether compensation 
must be paid for attendance at indus- 
trial training courses has been made at 
the suggestion of the Office of Produc- 
tion Management. 

The Division now considers that attend- 
ance at such programs need not be con- 
sidered hours worked if the attendance 
is voluntary, if the course is given out- 
side of regular working hours, if no pro- 
ductive work is performed and if the 
course is instituted for the bona fide 
purpose of preparing men for advance- 
ment. 
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said of the Civilian Pilot Training Program. Much of the monkey 
business which caused sizeable festers in the program last year 
has been eliminated. Two of the outstanding trouble-makers 
whose petty politics and meddling all but wrecked the program 
.- have been out of CPTP headquarters for some time. Able and 
experienced personnel have strengthened the CPTP administra- 
tion. Not all of the monkey business has been eliminated, to 
be sure, but when an agency has improved as much as CPTP 
within the past six months, credit should be given where it is due. 

Probably the best sign that CPTP is becoming a more mature 
and useful agency is the trend of coordination with the Army. 
Contrary to all of the senseless ballyhoo and the thousands of 
smoothie words issued by a taxpayer-supported propaganda 
organization within the Commerce Department, the CPTP was 
_in no wise coordinated with the Army and Navy last year when 
it set out on its ambitious program to provide a reservoir of 
pilot material for the Army and Navy. There still is much to 
be desired, but it can be said that an Army man—General Con- 
nolly—has been taking steps to bring CPTP into the realm of 
reality as far as the military services are concerned. 

CPTP is not by any means providing a major share of pilot 
.material for the Army and Navy, but in these times a help is 
a help, costly as this may be. There is no doubt that CPTP’s 
greatest usefulness, and this has never been questioned by any- 
one, is in the production of instructors. It can also be said that 
CPTP has finally come into its proper light to justify its ex- 
‘penditures on a military basis by eliminating the training of 
women pilots. 

' All of this does not mean that the sorry rape of CAA inde- 
‘pendence last year has resulted in the acme of perfection. Gen- 
‘eral Connolly has merely dug in and straightened his house 
around and the exigencies of war have taken care of the rest. 
‘Boners, blunders and waste have new evaluations in war time 
when there are bigger objectives overshadowing the smaller 
scenes of peace time. There remain a number of cancerous 
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situations within the government’s administration of civil avia- 
tion which would not meet with the approval of the taxpayers 
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for a minute were the facts known, but these are not times to | 


quibble when full energies are needed for national defense. 


What lies ahead for civil aviation is anyone’s guess. We can | 


only hope that the same kind of personal ambitions which rode 
rough shod over civil aviation last year will not bring about 
another hastily-conceived move. The CAA has quieted down 
and is at work. CPTP is getting back in a saner groove. We 
hope the politicos take the hint. 


A Kicking Post Departs 


a* WOULD BE WELL NIGH impossible to put down on paper 
all of the abuse and criticism heaped upon Washington- 
Hoover Airport during the past eight years. Even President 
Roosevelt a few years ago told a press conference of a nightmare 
he had the night before about a fatal airline accident on the field, 
Old Washington-Hoover was probably the most condemned air- 
port in the United States. 

Yet in all the years since National Aviation Corp. joined to- 
gether the Washington and Hoover airports in Aug. 1933, there 
has not been a solitary airline accident on the airport. Today the 
field is superseded by the government’s model National Airport 
at Gravelly Point. The old site has been sold. Washington- 
Hoover is no more. 

When it closed at midnight June 14, Washington-Hoover was a 
much busier airline terminal than LaGuardia Field in New York. 
It had no less than 176 daily schedules in addition to many extra 
sections. It serviced as many as 10 transport planes at once. Its 
27 employes accomplished what 137 are now accomplishing at 
National Airport. It successfully carried on lighter-than-air and 
heavier-than-air operations side by side with no incidents despite 
claims that “it couldn’t be done.” For its amazing safety record, 
Washington-Hoover deserves a post-mortem pat on the back. 
The man who deserves the praise is Samuel J. Solomon, manager 
since Oct. 1933. It is generally agreed that Washington needed a 
really big and adequate airport. But it should not be forgotten 
that a privately-owned and privately-operated field did a mag- 
nificent job and built up a superlative safety record against a 
constant deluge of vituperation from public and government 
alike. The old kicking post has gone and the parting, inevitable 
as it was, has its sad moments. 


Talk and Action 


HERE HAS BEEN A LOT of talk about the “isolationist” 
middle west lagging behind in enthusiasm for the defense 
program and all-out aid to Britain. According to the Gallup Poll, 
the eastern seaboard is war-conscious and the middle west is 
not. But we have been handed some figures which show that 
there’s a lot of shouting and ballyhoo on the east coast, especially 
in New York City, which isn’t supported by action. 
Here are the number of approved flying cadet applications 
received in the office of the Chief of the Air Corps for the month 
of April by Corps Areas: 


4th Corps Area pa vaktewenawns 265 
FT i arr er rer err 243 
SE ec reer merrier. 212 
a «  _ = neachaeucapaaan 199 
a ere ere 166 
RR a re eee ae 123 
ee eee anak 121 
a es kanadennaked 96 
ae re ae 34 


The above April figures are not unusual. They continue a 
trend evidenced for some time. They are almost in reverse of 
the Gallup Poll. New York City, which is in the Second Corps 
Area, is said to have contributed exactly three cadet applications 


-for April. New England, in the First Corps Area, has consist- 


ently lagged behind. New York’s vast seven million population 
is tops in shouting, speech making, letter writing and attendance 
at mass meetings. When it comes to backing up words with 
action the middle west, isolationist or not, is usually in there 
pitching full strength. Mayor LaGuardia had better start at 
home base when he organizes the public for home defense. Some 
day the nation as a whole may exact a proportionate share of 
cooperation from the New York metropolitan area by finding out 
why there is so much talk and so little actual action in the 
nation’s largest city. 
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JHEN TWA says that D. W. 
(Tommy) Tomlinson is one of 
the “top men in the flying game to- 
day,” the statement can be inter- 
preted two ways: he is certainly 


one of the topmost executives in the 
industry, and he is also “tops” in 





_ that he has 

‘ probably flown 
more hours 
above 30,000 
feet than any 
other man in 
the U. S. 


Tomlinson 
who is TWA’s 
vice-president- 
en gi neering, 

















received his 
Tomlinson aviation train- 
ing in the 


Navy, and now 
the Navy has him back. He has 
been granted an indefinite leave of 
absence by TWA to become com- 


| manding officer of the Naval Re- 


serve Aviation Base at Fairfax Air- 
port, Kansas City, Kan. 

In his early days as a Navy pilot, 
Tomlinson was grounded by his 
superiors for being too daring. To 
get in his flying he purchased an 
old Jenny to pilot in his off time. 
Next, he bet a superior officer who 
was in a position to get him re- 
assigned to flight daily, that he 
could fly the Jenny across the 
country. If he succeeded he would 
be put back in the flying branch, 
if he failed he would never bring 
up the matter again. He succeeded. 

It was Tomlinson who organized 
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“Three 
hawks” after feeling a Navy man’s 
disgrace at the National Air Races 
in Spokane in 1928 when the Army 


the now legendary Sea- 


badly outshone the Navy in an 
acrobatic routine. The acrobatics 
the Hawks performed in the 1928 
air races in Los Angeles are said to 
be among the most hair-raising 
ever seen by an air race crowd. 
When the races were over, Tomlin- 
son disbanded the Hawks with this 
remark: “An aerial clown couldn’t 
live long to enjoy his money, if he 
got any, which I don’t.” 

He entered commercial aviation 
in 1929 with old Maddux Airlines. 
Even then he endeavored to get his 
fellow pilots to fly above the 
weather, believing that it was safer 
and smoother at higher altitudes. 
One time, it is said, he flew a tri- 
motored Ford so high to get above 
some tough weather that all the 
passengers passed out. 

His research in overweather fly- 
ing, which eventually had much to 
do with the introduction of Strato- 
liners by TWA. dates back eight 
years. In Dec. 1937 he said routine 
transvort operation at 20,000 ft. 
would take place in two years. He 
was wrong by only six months, 
TWA putting Stratoliners into serv- 
ice in July 1940. 

In view of this prediction, it 
should be remembered that he has 
also predicted that “regular trans- 
port operation at 20,000 to 35,000 
foot levels, which will revolutionize 
long-range, non-stop transcontinen- 
tal and oceanic flying, will be with 
us within the next five years.” 





The RAF in Popular Print 


INSTON CHURCHILL’S fre- 
quently quoted and mis- 
quoted statement “. . . never in the 
field of human conflict was so much 
owed by so many to so few,” evi- 
dently sent scores of British authors 
and near-authors to their type- 
writers. What has resulted is what 
results whenever some form of ac- 
tivity looks particularly glorious or 
glamorous to the public eye. 

Recent RAF activity, and the 
publicity given to it, has started a 
flow of books all more or less de- 
signed to cash in on the way 
Britain's Fighter, Bomber and 
Coastal Commands have caught 
public fancy. 

Three of these books, all re- 
cently published in the U. S., are 
mentioned below. To deny them 
their merits, and each has a few, 
would be unfair. But to give them 
any great amount of space here, 
since these pages are edited for the 
industry and about the industry, 
would be to give an impression of 
industry importance which none of 
them has to offer. 

Each of these books uses the 
Churchill statement freely as a 


build-up in the Preface, Dedication 
or Foreword. While one has been 
done by an ex-flyer out of World 
War I, none comes from an active 
aviation man. One of them, from 
a journalistic standpoint, carries a 
good amount of first-hand observa- 
tion. To Americans interested in 
hearing British reaction to what- 
ever contribution this country is 
making, there is little satisfaction. 
One book shows some pictures 
of Lockheed Hudsons used by the 
Coastal Command; another covers 
the matter with a line that “the 
French . . . found that the Curtiss 
(an American plane) could turn 
inside the 109 and was the better 
dog-fighting machine altogether.” 


FIRST BLOOD FOR THE RAF, by 
Charles Gardner; David McKay Co., 
Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
272 pp.; $2.50. 

The author, a young BBC radio 
commentator, was with the Advanced 
Air Striking Force in France from the 
announcement of hostilities until Dun- 
kirk. Close enough most of the time 
to whatever activity there was during 
this ‘Bore War’ period, he is able to 
tell a good story and perhaps one which 
will be the best historical record of this 
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“The way I understand it, the blueprints for the new super carrier got 





phase of the war until the whole thing 
is over. His personal acquaintance with 
such pilot characters as ‘Cobber’ Kain 
gives added color, and the author shows 
himself perhaps a bit ahead of other 
observers in pointing out comparative 
strengths and weaknesses of British and 
German air forces and planes. 
» & 

RAF, by Keith Ayling; Henry Holt 

& Co., 257 4th Ave., New York, N. Y.; 

332 pp.; $2.50. 

Putting the book into the form of a 
journal kept by a ‘necessarily fictitious’ 
RAF pilot, Ayling has taken both his 
experience with the Royal Flying Corps 
and the RAF and his association with 
present day British flyers to weave a 
creditable bit of descriptive fiction. 
While he leaves himself open to criti- 
cism as an old timer personally des- 
cribing the lives of the youngsters now 
in the RAF, he knows the feel of wings 
in the air and the language of the men 
he writes about. Though not of great 
significance, there is probably more 


mixed with plans for a California airport.’ 





justification for this book than for 
similar colorful tales which have come 
before and will doubtless follow. 
D. 8. 

THE RAF IN ACTION, edited by Adam 

and Charles Black; The Macmillan Co., 

New York, N. Y.; 22 pages of descrip- 

tive material and 100 photographs; $2. 

The photographs here are better than 
found in most of the current ‘picture 
books’ on aviation, and in the first 
part of the book there is a good fac- 
tual description of the organization and 
assigned activities of the three major 
Commands of the RAF. Incidents from 
the more spectacular and important 
aerial events of the war are given in 
the text. 

—_—_—. D. S§. 

ENGLAND IS MY VILLAGE, by John 

Llewelyn Rhys; Reynal & Hitchcock 

Inc., 386 4th Ave., New York, N. Y.; 

198 pp.; $2. 

While considerably publicized as an 
RAF story, actually this fine collection 

(Turn to page 36, Col. 1) 
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of stories uses only an occasional RAF 
background and isn’t a war story but 
the story of a pilot and what he lives 
and loves and fears. 

John Llewelyn Rhys, who didn’t live 
to see these stories published, had a 
unique ability to say what all pilots 
seem to want to say when they write. 
He has left a fine memorial to all flying 
men who have died at what they lived 
for. 

With a gift for expressing vividly and 
simply those feelings and philosophies 
which seem to come to all men who fly 
far and frequently and alone, he shows 
through little incidents throughout the 
collection of stories all the lofty in- 
spiration and earthly desperation that 
can come to a man up where a whole 
nation below can be a small, familiar 
community over which he keeps 7 


FLIGHT, First Principles, and Construc- 
tion and Maintenance, 2 vols.; Ameri- 
can Technical Society, Drexel Ave. at 
58th St., Chicago, Ill.; $2.50 each. 
These two books are revisions of the 

material formerly published by the 

Junior Air Service of America. First 

Principles was written by Capt. Bailey 

Wright, of the CAA’s private flying di- 

vision, Chicago; James J. Smiley Jr., 

president of Frankfort Sailplane Co., 

Joliet, Ill, and Rex Martin, formerly 

assistant director in charge of airways, 


Bureau of Aeronautics, Washington. 
Construction and Maintenance was 
written by Capt. Bailey, Martin and 


W. E. Dyer, Lewis School of Aeronau- 
tics, Lockport, Il. 

First Principles contains 288 pages 
and is well illustrated with 414 draw- 
ings and photographs. Included in the 
book are a history of flying, an illus- 
trated glossary, theory of flight and 
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simple aerodynamics. Construction and 
Maintenance contains 264 pages with 
354 drawings and photographs. It dis- 
cusses blueprint reading, metallurgy. 
oxyacetylene welding, airplane  con- 
struction and other subjects. 

EB. B. 


AEROSPHERE 1941, edited by Glenn ". 
Angle; Aircraft Publications, 370 Lexr- 
ington Ave., New York, N. Y.; 940 
pp.; $10. 

The second edition of this vast com- 
pendium of airplane and. airplane en- 
gine data contains almost 1,000 pages 
and over 900 photographs. Maj. Gen. 
H. H. Arnold, Deputy Chief of Staff. 
U. S. Army, has supplied a brief fore- 
word for the new edition in which he 
predicts confidently a great expansion 
of civil aviation after the current hostili- 
ties. 

Principal feature of the book is the 
section on modern airplanes and the 
section on engines, representative of 
the entire world. There are also many 
pages of aviation statistics and a buyer's 
guide, though it may be questioned how 
many of the firms listed for European 
countries are still in existence. 
INTRODUCTION TO AVIATION, by 

James P. Eames; Chemical Publishing 

Co., 234 King St., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 

17 figures; 10 examples; 196 pp.; $3.50. 

Although this book is designed pri- 
marily to give the student instruction 
in the flying and operating of airplanes, 
the author presents a summary of 
other positions available in the industry 
for the student who does not possess 
the necessary qualifications and the 
money to take up flight training. 

“It is felt that the student who ap- 
proaches the practical phases of the 
vast problem of mechanical flight armed 
with some fairly sound fundamental 
notions of the theoretical structure 
underlying this science should find him- 
self in a rather advantageous position 
in that he should be then capable of 
deriving the utmost profit from his ac- 
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Service to 
Northern Vacation Lands 


Pennsylvania-Central offers fast, direct service out of 
Detroit and Chicago to resorts in northern Michigan. 
Vacation spots in Ontario can easily be reached by 
PCA flights to Buffalo, connecting with the new 
service to Toronto. Fly in luxurious, 21-passenger 


Capital Liners and have 
many extra hours for fun 
and relaxation. 


For information and 
reservations call your 
nearest travel agent 


PENNSYLVANIA-CENTRAL AIRLINES 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 











Flying Cobra 





THIS MENACING cobra rising above 
the clouds is the official insignia of 
39th Squadron, 3lst Pursuit Group of 


the Air Corps stationed at Selfridge 
Field, Mt. Clemens, Mich., first squad- 
ron to be equipped with the Bell P-39 


Airacobra. The insignia is _ being 
painted on all Airacobras of the 
squadron. 





tual flight instruction,” the author points 

out. 

Eames, a consulting aeronautical and 
mechanical engineer, has then drawn 
up chapters on positions available in 
aviation and government; requirements 
for pilot ratings; air traffic regula- 
tions; personal qualifications for flying 
anc dual instruction; elementary solo 
flying; advanced and acrobatic fiying: 
aerial navigation; practical air naviga- 
tion problems; and aeronautical meteor- 
ology. 

The quizzes following each chapter, as 
well as the review at the end of the 
text, are intended to be of assistance in 
preparing for the various grades of 
aeronautical ratings. A glossary of terms 
further enhances the volume’s value. 

Eames also is the author of Elemen- 
tary Airplane Structural Analysis by 
Graphic Methods and co-author of Pro- 
cedure Handbook for Aircraft Stress 
Analysis. 

ABC OF AVIATION, 1941 revision, by 
Lt. Col. Victor W. Page, U. S. Air 
Corps Reserve; Norman W. Henley 
Publishing Co., 17-19 W. 45th St., New 
York, N. Y.; 284 figures; 598 pp.; $2.50. 
This new edition contains nearly 200 

additional pages and 100 specially-made 
engravings and new chapters on main- 
tenance for the private owner; modern 
powerplant development; recently de- 
veloped aircraft engines, including 
diesels; and development in airplane de- 
sign and construction, including plastic 
planes. 

First published in 1939, the ABC of 
Aviation, revised edition, contains de- 
tailed consideration of modern airplane 
construction and material on late types 
of large transports. A digest of recent 
developments in engines and airplane 
structures and an elementary exposi- 
tion of the principles of blind fiying 
and following the radio beams and bea- 
cons and how they help the pilot have 
been incorporated. 

The author points out that new pilot- 
ing aids and ultra-high frequency radio 
beacons require mention. 

Col. Page also is author of Airplane 
Servicing Manual, Aviation Engines and 
other volumes, and is a member of the 
Advisory Board for Aeronautics in Con- 
necticut. 

AIRCRAFT PROPELLERS, Basic Train- 
ing Manual, First Edition, by Carl M. 
Harlacher; prepared and edited by 
Harold E. Baughman and associated 
aeronautical staff; Aero Publishers 
Inc., 120 N. Central Ave., Glendale, 
Cal.; 119 pp.; $2.85 
Intended as a basic guide for the in- 

struction of young men who are begin- 
ning their training as pilots and aviation 
mechanics, this volume is also designed 
to serve as a means by which the air- 
craft mechanic may readily obtain more 
knowledge of the operation and main- 
tenance of the aircraft propeller. 

Presentation of this material in one 
text brings to the aircraft industry a 
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tional Association of Sailplane Man- 
ufacturers Inc. at Los Angeles, Cal 
Firms represented in this new as- 
sociation include: Bowlus Sailplanes 
Inc., San Fernando, Cal.; Briegleb 
Aircraft Corp. Inc., Van Nuys, Cal. 
Schweizer Aircraft Corp., Elmira, 
N. Y.; and Frankfort Sailplane Co, 
Joliet, Ill. Elected to the associa- 
tion’s board are: William Hawley 
Bowlus, president; William G 
Briegleb and James J. Smiley, Jr, 
vice-presidents; Paul A. Schweizer. 
treasurer; David A. Matlin, secre- 


tary; Stan Corcoran, Ernest 
Schweizer and Albert C. Essig, 
directors. 

practical book with a resume of data 


not ordinarily found under one title. 
The volume gives attention to theory: 


basic fundamentals; CAA regulations: 
wooden propellers; adjustable pitch 
propellers; Hamilton “two position” 


propellers; and the operation and main- 

tenance of Hamilton constant 

propellers, Hamilton hydromatic 
pellers, Lycoming-Smith propellers 

Curtiss Electric propellers. 
Included are typical propeller 

aminations and a glossary. 

Author Harlacher is an instructor in 
aircraft propellers for the Army Air 
Corps division of Curtiss-Wright Techni- 
cal Institute. 

AIRSCREWS, Part II; E. Molloy, gen- 
eral editor; E. W. Knott, advisory 
editor; Chemical Publishing Co., 234 
King St., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 62 illus- 
trations; 100 pp.; $2. 

Printed in Great Britain and now 
available in the U. S., this writing takes 
its place as Volume 20 in the Aeroplane 
Maintenance and Operation Series. 

Dealing with Rotol, Curtiss, Hamilton, 
and Hele-Shaw Beacham propellers, with 
notes on operation and maintenance, the 
book contains a description of the op- 
eration of the Rotol Constant Speed 
Airscrew with notes as to the correct 
procedure for mounting the airscrew on 
the shaft. 

Another section outlines the ground 
tests to be performed, with practical 
notes on adjustment, routine inspection, 
dismantling and re-assembly. 
OUTLINE OF AIR TRANSPORT, by A. 

E. Blomquist; Pitman Publishing 

Corp., 2 W. 45th St., New York, N. Y.; 

393 pp.; $4.50. 

For a thorough knowledge of the 
workings of the many departments 
which make up an air transport com- 


pro- 
and 


ex- 


pany, this excellent volume of AE. 
rs, (Pete) Blom- 

Pes | quist. Eastern 

Air Lines’ air- 

port engineer, 

cannot be too 


highly recom- 
mended. 

According to 
the publishers. 
“the author has 
attempted to ex- 
pound the prin- 
ciples of man- 
agement, opera- 
tion and sales 

Blomquist that are funda- 
mental to any type of transportation at 
auy period of its evolution by apply- 
ing these principles to their proper place 
in air transportation. 

A listing of the book’s chapters serves 
to show how Blomquist has covered 
the field. They include: history of air 
transport development, management and 
its problems, operations, flight crews. 
maintenance, radio communication, sta 
tion organization, flight control, airline 
meteorology, scheduling, passenger serv- 
ice department, personnel department 
engineering department, purchasing de 
partment, traffic department, advertis- 
ing, public relations and treasury de 
partment. , 

E. B. 
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Interceptor Command 
Shifted to Seattle 


Headquarters of the Air Corps’ 
recently organized interceptor command 
for the 2nd Air Force has been moved 
from its temporary base at Ft. George 
Wright, Spokane, Wash., to Ft. Lawton. 
Seattle. The interceptor unit is under 
Brig. Gen. Carlyle H. Walsh, who stated 
that pursuit planes under his command 
will be stationed at Snohomish County 
Airport, Wash., and Portland-Columbia 
Airport, Ore., recently improved for the 
Army by WPA. 

Three similar tactical units designed 
to intercept and fight enemy bombing 
and pursuit planes are located for na- 
tional defense reasons at Mitchel Field 
N. Y., Tampa, Fla., and Riverside, Cal. 
Each interceptor command is composed 
of about 600 officers and men. 


Navy’s New Orleans Reserve 
Aviation Base Ready July 15 


Navy's program for establishment of 
16 reserve aviation bases will be com- 
pleted July 15, when last of the units 
is commissioned at Lake Pontchartrain 
about six miles northeast of New 
Orleans. Lt. Freeman Cutter has been 
designated commanding officer of the 


When in full operation the New 
Orleans unit will have facilities for 
training 1,200 men a year. 

The 15 naval reserve aviation bases 
pow in service are located at Ana- 
costia, D. C., Atlanta, Boston, Brook- 
lyn, Chicago, Dallas, Detroit, Kansas 
City, Long Beach, Miami, Minneapolis. 
Oakland, Philadelphia, Seattle and St 
Louis. They are used as centers for 
elimination training of candidates 
seeking enrollment as aviation ca- 
dets, and as preparatory to qualifying 
the men for further instruction at 
Jacksonville, Pensacola or Corpus 
Christi Naval air training centers. 


Defense Skills Listed 

The Labor Division of the Office of 
Production Management last month be- 
gan distributing through state employ- 
ment services, vocational schools and 
other labor training agencies a list of 
55@ industrial occupations and _ skills 
essential to the program for training de- 
fense workers. 

The list includes the aircraft and parts. 
air transportation and aluminum prod- 
ucts industries and is to serve as the 
oficial guide for educational authorities 
and management and labor groups in 
setting up vocational training courses 
for defense workers. 


To Honor Southee 


One of the features of the 12th An- 
nual National Soaring Contest, June 
28-July 13, at Elmira, N. Y., will be 
testimonial exercises and a soaring 
demonstration on July 2 at Harris Hill 
honoring Earl R. Southee, chief of the 
standards division, Civilian Pilot Train- 
ing, CAA, and former manager of the 
Elmira Soaring Corp. 


@bituary 


MAJ. WALTER K. BURGESS of Kan- 
sas, head of the U. S. Army’s aviation 
mission to Ecuador, and an Ecuadorean 
sub-lieutenant were drowned when their 
plane plunged into the Pacific during a 
flight on June 4. Maj. Burgess went 
to Guayaquil, Ecuador, from March 
Field, Cal., last Aug. 13. 

CAPT. E. D. C. HERNE, 51, a British 
flying squadron commander in the World 
War, an American Army flying instruc- 
tur, a test pilot and a sky writer, died on 
June 8 in Chicago where he was em- 
Ploved as a radio news commentator. 

HENRY NICOLL WIGHTMAN, 27, a 
Sliding expert and three-times holder of 
the gliding championship of New Jersey, 
died at Berwyn, Md., June 15. A resi- 
dent of Upper Montclair, N. J., Wight- 
Man, at the National Soaring Contest 
in 1936, established a new distance rec- 
ord in a utility glider after a flight of 
155 miles. 
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THIS IS NO TIME 
TO WASTE TIME 





A National Defense 
Message from 
Eddie Rickenbacker 


L. National Defense, the 
eleventh hour is at hand... 
Already, heavy industry is 
working around the clock ... and 
seven days a week! 
Now—everyone throughout 
the entire country must “speed- 
up”! For minutes saved all along 
the line today can buy hours of 
security tomorrow... clearly 
this is no time to waste time! 


The immediate question is: 
how can we economize on this 
fleeting factor so that the pace 
of national defense can be 


further quickened? 


Fortunately, Air Transporta- 
tion gives a most timely answer. 
With the tremendously increased 
necessity on the part of manage- 
ment for getting about the coun- 
try ...to inspect plant sites, to 
supervise building projects, to 
tool-up new factories, to secure 
priorities, and the thousand and 
one other trips that must be made 
.-. traveling by plane furnishes 


GO NORTH 
GO SOUTH sy 


the fastest means of getting on 
the job. To procure emergency 
parts and to overcome critical 
material shortages, Air Express 
provides the quickest routing to 
rush shipments. And to meet 
pressing postal requirements, the 
U. S. Air Mail offers wings for 
urgent communications— bids, 
specifications, contracts, blue- 
prints, in short, every type of im- 
portant paper can be sent over- 
night to any part of the country 
for only 6 cents an ounce. 


Truly, now more than ever, 
the Air Transportation Indus- 
try is serving the nation as no 
other form of transportation 
possibly can—and The Great 
Silver Fleet is fully doing its 
part! 

Over a period of years, Eastern 
Air Lines has built up routes and 
schedules covering that great sec- 
tion of the country in which the 
major portion of our national de- 


EASTERN - 


fense program is now being car- 
ried out. 

Day and night its facilities are 
being regularly utilized both by 
captains of industry and offi- 
cers of the Army and Navy in 
saving precious hours of travel- 
ing, shipping and mailing time 
...and you could do no better 
for your country than to 
follow their example! 

Eastern Air Lines is happy to 
be in a position to meet the in- 
creasing demands for faster trans- 
portation in the territory which 
it serves. By being able to do so 
we feel that we are not only sav- 
ing time for today but for all 
time...a vital contribution to 
National Defense now and in the 
future! 


Remember, time flies ...s0 use 
a Silverliner the next opportunity 
you have need for transportation. 


President and General Manager, 


EASTERN Alin Lined 
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ORCELAIN ENAMEL and Manu- 

facturing Co., Eastern and Pemco 
Ave., Baltimore, Md., has developed 
a material designated as ‘“Metlseel’’ 
which prevents the corrosion and disin- 
tegration of metal parts exposed to gas- 
eous atmospheres at furnace tempera- 
tures. With the increasing difficulty in 
obtaining heat resisting alloy steels, it 
is thought that this material may be 
of interest to industries involved in 
either the manufacture or maintenance 
of heat-treating equipment. Metlseel is 
applied as a liquid coating and is said 
to withstand temperatures in excess of 
1500° F., to prevent oxidation and to 
keep the metal parts sound and clean. 














LATEST ADDITION to the Plomb 
Tool Co.'s line of hand tools is a new 
hacksaw, to be known as the Plomb 
Firmback. The frame of this tool is so 
designed that it cam be set at any 
angle with the pistol grip handle; ad- 
justable blade mounts keep the blades 
straight at all times, to minimize break- 
age. As illustrated, the pistol grip 
handle is so mounted as to give direct 
push and pull action on the blade and 
it can be turned to any position to get 
close-up cuts in spite of obstructions. 
The blade can also be turned and posi- 
tively set at any angle. The frame is 
adjustable to take all popular lengths 
of blades and the blade mounts are 
movable up and down on the legs of 
the frame. For special purposes, a short 
leg is available for the frame, as pic- 
tured above. 

a 


THE ABILITY of a new type non- 
shattering material, used in Tulca lenses, 
to make production equipment serve a 
longer useful life is illustrated in the 
comparative picture below. These lenses 
are a recent development of Univis Lens 
Co. of Dayton, O. Under actual flash 
welding service conditions, the tempered 
glass lenses, as shown on the left, be- 
gan to pit after one hour of use and at 
the end of a 16-hour period, they had 
to be replaced. Under the same flash 
welding conditions, the Tulca lenses, on 
the right, resisted pitting by sparks and 





hot metallic particles and after more 
.than 100 hours of use, were still in ex- 
cellent condition. 

- 


ASHCROFT GAUGE Division of Man- 
ning, Maxwell & Moore Inc., Bridgeport, 
Conn., introduces Ashcroft Plastic Dura- 
dial. Introduction of this new gauge dial 
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sheuld permit the reallocation of alum- 
inum alloy and brass, heretofore re- 
quired for the dials, to some more 





The 


manufacturer 
claims that the new dial not only re- 
places the aluminum dials but is su- 


vital application. 


perior to them, As illustrated, it is 
possible to “wash the face” of any 
gauge so equipped. It is further claimed 
that the dials won't warp, corrode or 
crack. The manufacturing process util- 
ized results in a sandwich type of con- 
struction; the jet black dial graduation 
markings are applied to the no-gloss 
pure white face and this unit is sealed 
between two layers of clear plastic. 
Duradial will be incorporated in all 
of the maker’s Navy Gauges, “Quality” 
gauges and “duragauges’’ at no increase 
in price. 
* 

SHOWN BELOW is a Master Test 
Stand that has been developed by Air 
Associates Inc., Bendix, N. J., as one 
unit of a complete line of aircraft serv- 
ice and testing equipment. The Model 
8406 (manufacturer’s designation for the 
unit) is supplied with adapter mount- 
ing plates and fittings to permit the 
complete testing of such units as: prop- 
eller governors (electric and hydro- 
matic): hydraulic, fuel and vacuum 
pumps and generators. In addition, spec- 
ial adapter plates are available for test- 
ing special aircraft accessories such as 
synchronizer drive units. A 15-hp. driv- 
ing motor (AC) incorporating a mag- 
netic clutch that allows a speed range 
from 100 to 4500 rpm. output provides 
the power for all of the components. 
Several selector valves provide for ver- 
satility of application and flexibility of 





a 
a 


operation. Special features are the Air 
tes flowmeter, a heat rejector 
for maintaining constant temperatures 
ana thermocouples for determining “in” 
and “out” temperatures. 
e 
KNOWN AS THE Condens-O-Weld, 
a new capacitor discharge resistance 
welding control is announced by West- 
inghouse Electric and Manufacturing Co. 
for the welding of aluminum and its 
alloys as used in the aircraft industry. 
The unit is a complete control designed 
to include in one floor-mounted cabinet 
all the necessary apparatus to control 
an electrostatic energy storage type of 
welder. Normally supplied by the weld- 
ing machine manufacturer, foot switch, 
pressure regulator and pressure gauge 
are not included in the unit. Condens- 





% 


O-Weld is designed for operation on 
230/460 volts plus or minus 10%, 3 
phase, 50 or 60 cycles. The charging cir- 
cuit and its control charges a 2640 
mfd capacitor bank to 3000 volts. Spot 
welding speeds of 40 to 80 spots per 
minute are obtained depending on the 
size of the capacitor bank. Charging 
of the capacitor may be taking place 
during the entire time interval between 
successive welds, thus reducing the 
power demand to a minimum. When 
used with certain welding machines, 
line kva demands as low as 1/10 of 
that taken by a typical single phase a-c 
aluminum welder are possible according 
to the manufacturer. 


e 
JOHNSON BRONZE CoO., New Castle, 


Pa., has developed a new unusual bear- 
ing, “Pre-Cast Bearing Bronze on 





Steel.” Illustrated above are _ several 
of the possible forms in which this 
innovation may be utilized. Essentially 
the bearing is of the thinwall, laminated 
type that combines the bearing qualities 
of bronze alloy with the strength of 
steel. SAE 64, cast in solid bars, is the 
basic bronze alloy used. By drilling, the 
center of each casting is removed and 
the borings thus obtained are powdered 
treated in a hydrogen furnace to re- 
move all oxides and then firmly bonded 
to strip steel. The manufacturer claims 
the following advantages for the Bronze 
on Steel bearing: a higher Brinell 
hardness than cast bronze, a much 
greater resistance to pounding and 
shock and a comparatively low coeffi- 
cient of friction. If desired, this line of 
bearings may be obtained ‘“‘graphited.” 
The graphite powder is mixed with the 
bronze powder before a bond is made 
to the steel to assure even distribution 
of the graphite on the surface and to 
make the graphite an integral part of 
the bearing. 
e 


RAY W. BROWN, as manager of the 
Aviation Department of General Tire 
and Rubber Co., designed treated latex 
cups for use with aircraft radio head- 
phones. As shown below, the cups may 
be utilized in one of two ways: in an 
accordion fold, which cushions against 
the head (the left set in the picture) 
or in a fold-back position which gives 
a soft but firmer contact (the right 
set shown). It is claimed that by dis- 


-tributing the pressure of the head set 
over the side of the head, the new cups 
provide relief from concentrated pres- 


sures and at the same time, will not 
chafe the ears or head even after hours 
of constant wearing. 
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WELDWOOD WATER PROOF Glue, 
a plastic resin, is the first, one-part, 
cold-setting plas- a 
tic adhesive ever = 
devised. It is 
now being 
manufactured by 
Plaskon Co. Inc. 


PROD. New. 
+ EDITOR . 





and is being 
distributed by 
United States 
Plywood Corp. 


Presenting a 
definitely water- 
proof glue line, 
Weldwood is - 
superseding casein glues in many air- 
craft applications. It has the full ap- 
proval of the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration, the Navy Department and the 
Bureau of Aeronautics. The addition 
of cold water to the powdered glue 
serves to put it into solution and it 
is ready for use as soon as mixed. The 
glue sets up hard enough to work with- 
in four hours and joints made with it 
become water-proof after curing. Five 
19 and 25 pound containers are avail- 
able. 





COGNIZANT of the increasing use of 
alloys throughout all the branches of 
industry, Continental Machines Inc. 
1301 Washington Ave. South, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., has incorporated their 
new Doall Job Selector, illustrated 
below, on all Doall contour sawing, fil- 
ing and polishing machines. The new Job 
Selector covers 56 basic materials in- 
cluding ferrous and non-ferrous. By 
selecting the material to be used, as in- 
dicated on the outer dial, the operator 
is provided with the following pertinent 





saw.ng 


data relative to that material: 
speed, saw pitch, saw temper, saw set 
and if the process to be performed is 
filing the corresponding data for this 
process are also indicated. By curving 


the face of the dial, light glare has 
been eliminated to assure correct read- 
ings. For students as well as users, 
cardboard replicas of this Job Selector 
are available from the manufacturer. 


New Carburetor Air 


Scoop Developed by PCA 

A new carburetor air scoop which is 
said to make possible a constant fuel- 
ratio has been developed by en- 


air 

gineers of Pennsylvania Central Air- 
lines. 

The constant fuel-air ratio is pos- 


sible regardless of any turbulence or 
change of speed of the plane, PCA 
states, adding that smoother engine op- 
eration is also assured. The improve- 
ment is said to consist of a stratification 
chamber which eliminates all turbu- 
lence over the delicate gasoline metering 
devices. 
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Poulsen & Nardon, 
Aero Parts Mfr., 
Doubles Capacity 





= “ Bid Joss 
EXPANDING manufacturing facili- 
ties to twice their present capacity, 
poulsen & Nardon, fabricators of air- 
craft parts, will occupy a new plant, 
a drawing of which is shown, in Ver- 
non, Cal., about July 1. 

The concern’s parts line includes 
cable terminals used in 75% of U. S 
aircraft. Other products include elec- 
trical junction boxes, conduit fittings, 
tool and die work, and leakproof gaso- 
line tanks. 

Poulsen & Nardon is working against 
a backlog of approximately $1,000,000. 
Carl J. Nardon, vice president, reports 
that the firm is employing 375 per- 
sons and that total employment is ex- 
pected to increase to 450 immediately 
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following occupancy of the new plant. 


Comdr. Hodapp Elected 


to Luscombe’s Board 


Lt. Comdr. J. D. P. Hodapp, U. S. 
Navy retired, was elected a director 
of Luscombe Airplane Corp. at a special 
meeting in mid-June, it was announced 
recently. 

Hodapp joined Pratt & Whitney Air- 
craft following his retirement from the 
Navy in 1938 and at present is plan- 
ning superintendent of Vought-Sikorsky 
Aircraft Division, the announcement 


said. 
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P&W Invites Educators 


In order to offer university professors 
and instructors an opportunity to be- 
come more familiar with the problems 
of the aircraft industry, Pratt & Whit- 
ney Aircraft Division of United Aircraft 
Corp.—expanding its similar program of 
last year—has invited more than 20 col- 
lege professors and instructors to spend 
their 1941 summer vacations at its E 
Hartford, Conn., engine plant. 

Assigned to various departments in 
accordance with their individual inter- 
ests, the visiting educators will actually 
work on production and engineering 
problems—learning the factors involved 
in the often-difficult process of bridging 
the gap between theory and practice. 


Breeze, Cessna, N. American 
Introduce New House Organs 


New house organs for employe con- 
sumption made their appearance in May 
at three manufacturing concerns—Breeze 
Corps., Newark and Elizabeth, N. J.; 
Cessna Aircraft Co., Wichita, Kan.; and 
North American Aviation Inc., Inglewood, 
Cal. 


The new Breeze publication, launched 
May 16, is known as Breezy Bits and 
will be issued monthly to the corpora- 
tion’s 1,900 workers. 


Cessna’s organ, a bi-weekly, is known 
as The Cessquire and is published by 
the Cessna Employees’ Club for free dis- 
tribution to all company workers. Editor 
is Oliver Elliott. The Cessquire car- 
ries local advertising. 

First edition of the bi-weekly North 
American News was received by the 
company’s 11,110 Inglewood employes on 
May 15. News for the sheet is gathered 
by a staff of 95 departmental reporters 
and printing is done in NA's own offset 
printing department. Classified ads sub- 
mitted by employes are printed free. 
No other advertising is accepted. Editor 
is Robert S. Johnson; assistant editor, 
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on HEAVY DUTY 


Roy H. Copperud. 





are fit for the job when their engines 
are fitted with Simmonds-Bentons all 


around. Wherever aircraft are oper- 
ated for revenue, there you will find 
longer-lived, heavy-duty Simmonds- 
Bentons giving dependable, lower-cost 
performance. Why? Illustrated book 
tells all. Free. Simmonds Aerocessories, 
Inc., 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 


Note interchangeable-replaceable part con- 


struction of heavy-duty Simmonds-Bentons. 
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®For twenty years the New York-Chicago- 


Pacific Coast route now operated by United 
Air Lines has been the principal line of east- 
west air transportation—just as for one hun- 
dred years it has been the key artery for east- 
west ground transport and communication. 


® Today this strategic, central Main Line Air- 
way is a vital link in our nation’s accelerating 
defense program. It provides swift, efficient 
service to important defense centers and chief 
industrial sections. Every day United's serv- 
ice over the short, strategic route saves many 
productive hours, adding still more speed to 
the progress of national defense. 
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Aluminum Output Seen Barely Sufficient 
To Meet ‘Direct’ Military Demands Alone 


New Program Calling for 500 Bombers a Month 
Lifts 1942 Needs to 1,600,000,000 Lbs.; 


Government to Construct Plants 


By CHARLES ADAMS 


ITH THE President’s announce- 

ment of the program to produce 
500 bombers a month, defense offi- 
cials estimated recently that 1,600,- 
000,000 lbs. of aluminum will be 
needed during 1942 for military 
needs alone, of which approximately 
1,200,000,000 Ibs. will be used in the 
manufacture of warplanes. 

This latest estimate is in sharp 
contrast to the figure given last fall 
by Edward R. Stettinius Jr., director 
of priorities, who said at the time 
that normal requirements as well 
as military needs would create a 
demand for a production rate of 
but 730,000,000 lbs. by the end of 
1941. In his belief that there would 
be no aluminum shortage, Stettinius 
was supported as late as April of 
this year by other high government 
officials. 

In testimony before the special 
Senate defense investigation com- 
mittee, W. L. Batt, deputy director 
of the Office of Production Manage- 
ment’s production division, declared 
recently that “at best” the U. S. will 
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have only enough aluminum next 
year to meet its direct military re- 
quirements and none for civilian 
needs or for the requirements of 
industries indirectly engaged in 
defense production. 

He based his forecast on an es- 
timate that “direct” military re- 
quirements will amount to 1,200,- 
000,000 Ibs. a year, but later said the 
President’s new bomber program 
would boost that need to 1,400,000,- 
000 lbs. This figure has now been 
raised to 1,600,000,000 lbs. 


Present Production Given 


Production is now running at the 
rate of 600,000,000 lbs. a year. 

Aluminum, Batt pointed out, “con- 
stitutes 54 per cent of the weight 
of a modern metal airplane, includ- 
ing motors, and a much larger per- 
centage if motors are excluded.” 
The 82-ton Douglas B-19 requires 
80,000 Ibs., or 40 tons, of aluminum. 

Even meeting the need for 1,200,- 
000,000 lbs., Batt said, would be 
contingent on the perfect function- 
ing of OPM’s program and on the 
ability of the U. S. to get 110,000,- 
000 Ibs. from Canada under agree- 
ments “which have been reached in 
principle.” 

It also would be contingent upon 
the government’s ability to achieve 
complete control over 310,000,000 
lbs. of secondary aluminum, includ- 
ing scrap. Finally, Batt emphasized, 
attaining the goal of 1,200,000,000 
lbs. would require that all present 
plans for increased production be 
— out “100 per cent on sched- 
ule.” 

He intimated that difficulties in 
obtaining sufficient electric power 
might interfere with the program. 

Listed as reasons for the failure 
of OPM to estimate correctly the 
nation’s aluminum requirements 
were that the estimators had over- 
looked the fact that bars or sheets 
of aluminum in storage have to be 
shaped and fabricated before they 
can be of use to airplane manufac- 
turers; failure to foresee the extent 
of indirect military needs; failure to 
obtain scrap from secondary mar- 
kets, and reduction of imports from 
Canada. Recently, Batt declared, 
“imports from Canada have been a 
negligible factor.” 

Indication of the increasingly 
tight situation in aluminum may be 
seen in recent OPM statistics show- 
ing that in March of this year of 
44,000,000 Ibs. of virgin aluminum 


produced, 79 per cent was used for 


defense purposes; April, 48,000,000 
lbs. produced, 83 per cent for 
defense; May, 52,000,000 Ibs. pro- 
duced, 94 per cent for defense; June, 
estimated 53,000,000 lbs. produced, 
approximately 100 per cent going 
for defense. 

The amount of aluminum used for 
aircraft in June passed 50 per cent 
of the total consumption. 

In its efforts to more than double 
its current rate of aluminum pro- 


duction, the U. S. is also doubling 
its bauxite output rate, but is facing 
a shortage in this aluminum-pro- 
ducing ore. 


Bauxite Shertage Eyed 


The U. S. is now relying on Dutch 
Guiana for 60 per cent of its bauxite 
and on Arkansas for the remaining 
40 per cent. At the present rate of 
aluminum production, the domestic 
supply of bauxite will last three 
years; but the prospective peak pro- 
duction rate will eat up the nation’s 
bauxite resources in two years. 

In contrasting American produc- 
tion of aluminum with European, 
Batt showed that on a relative basis 
the U. S. is lagging behind not only 
Germany but Great Britain as well. 
Distributed over the respective pop- 
ulations of the three countries, con- 
sumption amounted to 1.38 lbs. per 
capita in the U. S., as against 3.1 in 
Great Britain and 5.26 in Germany. 

Sen. Joseph O’Mahoney (D., 
Wyo.) recently placed sole blame 
for America’s aluminum plight upon 
Aluminum Company of America. 
He declared that in 1933 when the 
U. S. was producing about 85,000,- 
000 Ibs. of aluminum Germany was 
producing 41,600,000 Ibs. In 1938 
Germany was producing 385,000,000 
Ibs., compared to 286,000,000 Ibs. for 
the U. S., “although five years be- 
fore the U.S. had started with twice 
the production of Germany.” 

This situation, the Senator charged. 
was the direct result of international 
production limitation agreements 
entered into by Alcoa. 

Secretary of the Interior Harold 
L. Ickes intimated to the committee 
that it might not be a bad idea for 
the government to take over Alcoa 
and charged that “when the story 
of this war comes to be written, if 
it has to be written that it was lost, 
it may be because of the recalci- 
trance of Aluminum Company of 
America.” 

Ickes criticized OPM for its un- 
derestimation of the nation’s alumi- 
num needs and added that “under- 
estimation seems to be a habit with 
them.” 

Batt said he did not know how 
aluminum production in the U. S., 
when it reaches its peak under the 
defense program, will compare with 
the production rate Germany may 
have attained, but he declared he 
knew that “we are below them now 
just as we know we are below 
Germany in aircraft and other 
defense production.” 

Reynolds Metals Co., which re- 
cently started production of alumi- 
num, has been financed by the Re- 
construction Finance Corp. as a 
defense measure, Batt said, adding 
that Alcoa has “a practical monop- 
oly.” 

The first Reynolds reduction unit, 
with a capacity of 20,000,000 Ibs. an- 
nually, went into production at 
Lister, Ala., near Muscle Shoals, late 
in May. Capacity of the plant will 
be doubled next month when an- 
other 20,000,000-lb. unit goes into 
operation. 

Three 20,000,000-lb. units at Long- 
view, Wash., are expected to be in 
production by November, the first 
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Revolutionary’ Test House 


A new engine test house of “rey. 
olutionary"’ design was put into 
operation recently at the Academy 
of Aeronautics, LaGuardia Field, 
New York. According to announce- 
ment, for efficiency of operation the 
six engines used are in four cells 
in the form of a cross, and exhausts 
are all into a central tower or ex- 
haust stack 











of them scheduled to be opened in 
August and the second a month 
later. With 40,000,000 lbs. at Lister 
and 60,000,000 lbs. at Longview, 
Reynolds Metals would be turning 
out 100,000,000 Ibs. of aluminum an. 
nually by the start of next year. 

R. J. Reynolds, president of the 
company, has advised the govern- 
ment that his firm is prepared to 
undertake expansion of its produc- 
tive capacity to 300,000,000 lbs. an- 
nually. “The government, however, 
will have to finance the construction 
of the additional facilities required,” | 
Reynolds explained, “as we have 
completely exhausted our own re- 
sources and have no more capital to 
risk.” i 

Properties of Reynolds Metals are 
mortgaged to the RFC for $20,000, 
000. 





Alcoa Expanding 
Meanwhile, Alcoa, bucking tre- | 
mendous government criticism, plans 
to be producing around 750,000,000 
Ibs. of aluminum a year by the| 
middle of 1942. / 
Defendant in a protracted anti- | 
trust suit, Alcoa has been charged | 
with price-fixing which has tended | 


to discourage the use of aluminum | 


in the U. S., and with “squatting” 


on desirable waterpower sites, thus | 


heading off competition. But for 


such practices and the international | 


agreements, Alcoa critics say, the 
U. S. would not now be facing an 
aluminum shortage. 

In 1939 Alcoa turned out 327,000,- 


000 Ibs., in 1940 420,000,000 Ibs., and } 
is now producing at a rate of ap- | 


proximately 600,000,000 lbs. a year. 


Alcoa’s expansion to 750,000,000 | 


lbs., along with necessary fabricat- 


carr 


mor 
tere: 
nesi 


in n 
num 
rest 


ing plants, will cost that company | 


$200,000,000. Beyond the 750,000,000- 


lb. capacity Alcoa has been reluc- | 


tant to go in view of the fact that 
peacetime demand for aluminum in 
this country has never exceeded 


430,000,000 lbs., reclaimed scrap in- | 


cluded. 

To supplement the combined pro- 
duction of 850,000,000 lbs. of alumi- 
num a year by Reynolds Metals and 
Alcoa is the government’s an- 
nounced plan of building plants 
having a capacity of 600,000,000 Ibs. 
annually, a project which will cost 
around $100,000,000, without taking 
into account funds for constructing 
fabricating facilities necessary to 
process the additional metal. 

However, production from the 
government plants cannot be ex- 
pected to reach capacity before 1943. 

The government-owned plants 
would probably be managed by 
Alcoa, Reynolds Metals and Bohn 
Aluminum & Brass Corp. 

The output of the three producers, 
Reynolds Metals, Alcoa and_ the 
government, will still be shy of the 
1,600,000,000 Ibs. estimated as needed 
for military purposes alone in 1942, 
but imports from Canada and re- 
claimed scrap are being relied upon 
to make up at least a part of the 
deficit. 
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louse || Magnesium Capacity 
of “rev-|| Boost Recommended 
Sentenll OPM last month recommended 
Fiela expansion of facilities to produce 
ounce. | 400,000,000 Ibs. of magnesium an- 
tion the|| nually. Present output is at a rate 
ur cells} | of 30,000,000 lbs. a year, with addi- 
exhausts | | tions to existing plants soon to raise 
| OF ex-' | capacity to 75,000,000 lbs. A deficit 
of 325,000,000 lbs. remains to be 
filled by new construction. 
pened in “Tremendously increased demand 
2 month | for aircraft and other military uses 
at Lister | arising out of the national defense 
ongview, | and Lend-Lease programs requires 
turning | the 400,000,000-lb. capacity by the 
num an- | end of 1942,” OPM stated. 
year. It is expected that negotiations for 
t of the] the erection of new facilities will be 
govern- | carried on by the War Dept., the 
pared to | Defense Plant Corp., and seven or 
produc- | more companies producing or in- 
Ibs. an- | terested in the production of mag- 
10Wever, | nesium, according to OPM. 
struction The government has charged that 
quired,” | jn magnesium, as well as in alumi- 
ve have! num, international agreements have 
own re-/ restricted production. In 1940, ac- 
apital to | cording to a government report, 
| Germany produced 75,000 tons of 
stals are | magnesium, compared to 6,000 tons 
$20,000,- | by the U. S. 
Bauxite Pact Signed 
| Reynolds Metals Co. recently 
ng tre-| signed a contract with a firm in 
m, plans | Dutch Guiana providing for six mil- 
0,000,000 | lion tons of high-grade bauxite over 
by the} a 12-year period. Deliveries will 
begin Jan. 1. 
d anti- Forge Shop Planned 
charged Large scale production of alumi- 
tended | num forgings, “primarily for air- 
uminum | craft,” will be undertaken by 
uatting” | Willys-Overland Motors Inc., Tol- 
es, thus | edo, O., next fall, according to 
3ut for | Joseph W. Frazer, president. 
national Conversion of part of the firm’s 
ay, the | present forge shop to aluminum 
cing an | work, financed by a $2,172,000 De- 
fense Plant Corp. allotment, will in- 
}27,000,- | crease the nation’s output of alumi- 
bs., and | num forgings by approximately 
of ap- } 8,000,000 lbs. annually. 
a year. | —_——_—_ 
,000,000 7 2 
‘rica. | POod Will Manage 
mpany New Prop Division 
100,000- 
reluc- CAMPBELL WOOD, associated with 
ct that Nash-Kelvinator Corp., Detroit. Mich., 
. | since soon after the World War, has 
jum IN | been appointed manager of the cor- 
ceeded | poration’s new propeller division being 
‘ap in- set up at Lansing, Mich. 
The firm will turn out Hamilton 
d pro- Standard propellers and parts under 
alumi- license from United Aircraft Corp. in 
als and a plant recently acquired from Reo 
Motor Car Co. (AMERICAN AVIATION, 
S  an- 7 June 1, p. 26). 
plants Until recently, Wood was assistant to 
00 Ibs. § Nash-Kelvinator’s president, with offi- 
ll cost ces in Washington, D. C. 
taking Sere a 
-ucting ENGINE STUDY BEGUN 
ry ‘© § Research Work Gets Under Way 
At U. of Kentucky’s 
n the New Laboratory 
e 1948 Airplane engine study is now under 
e \ way in a new research laboratory of 
plants § the University of Kentucky, Lexing- 
>d by § ton, Ky. Named after Axel L. Wenner- 
Bohn § Gren, Swedish industrialist and philan- 
thropist who donated $150,000 for its 
lucers, construction, the laboratory was form- 
ally turned over to the university last 
d the month. 
of the Research under the direction of Prof. 
weeded FA. J. Meyer will concentrate on prob- 
. 1942, F lems of combustion, cooling, lubrication 
d re- § 4nd airplane engine mechanism. With 
upon 12000 sq. ft. of floor space, the labora- 
of the tory includes five rooms for engine 
dynamometer tests and one for testing 
propellers. 
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‘Man Hour’ Index 


Bounds Forward 


AN INCREASE in April of nearly 
2,500,000 “man hours” in the U. S. 
aircraft industry was reported last 
month by Col. John H. Jouett, pres- 
ident of the Aeronautical Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Man hours worked 
engine and propeller plants 
throughout the nation in April 
totaled 41,776,032, as against 39,- 
327,978 in March, an increase of 
2,448,054 man hours, the survey 
showed. 

The Aeronautical Chamber point- 
ed out that man hours provide a 
much better barometer of produc- 
tion than the number of planes pro- 
duced, because completion of any 
given number of units would reflect 
all the way from 15,000 man hours 
for a pursuit ship to 100,000 man 
hours for a heavy bomber. 

Though the man hour index pro- 
vides an accurate indication of in- 
dustry effort, it does not necessarily 
indicate an increase in units pro- 
duced in ratio to the increase in 
man hours, the Aeronautical Cham- 
ber said. Depending upon the pro- 
duction schedules and plans of vari- 
ous aircraft companies, a high per- 
centage of man hours may go into 
subassemblies, parts fabrication, etc.., 
which will not be reflected in actual 
units produced until a later date. 

A total of 1,458,829 sq. ft. of new 
plant space was brought into opera- 
tion during April, bringing total 
area in operation on May 1 to 34,- 
245,180 sq. ft. and leaving 19,039,- 
924 sq ft. under construction. 

During the same period, the num- 
ber of employes in the industry in- 
creased from 237,267 to 247,047, 
boosting weekly payrolls from $8,- 
761,426 on Apr. 1 to $9,022,125 on 
May 1, a gain of more than $260,000 
a week in the 30-day period. 

Meanwhile, figures for the first 
quarter of 1941 showed that on Apr. 
1 airplane builders alone had 23,- 
110,017 sq. ft. of floor space, 175,525 
employes and weekly payrolls of 
$6,497,284. 

Aircraft engine manufacturers on 
Apr. 1 had 8,116,481 sq. ft. of floor 
space, 52,080 employes and weekly 
payrolls of $1,923,512; while pro- 
peller concerns had floor area of 
1,559,853 sq. ft., 9,662 employes and 
weekly payrolls of $340,630. 


in airplane, 


Beil’s Niagara Falls 
Factory Assembling 


Airacobras for U. S. 


PRODUCTION of Bell Airacobras 
for the Air Corps was stepped up 
during the past fortnight with 
transfer of assembly work to the 
firm’s new $1,250,000 plant at Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y. Production of 
P-39’s (Caribous) for the British 
will continue at the company’s Buf- 
falo factory. 

More than 1,000 workers are now 
employed at Niagara Falls, bring- 
ing to 8,000 the number at both 
plants, according to O. L. Wood- 
son, vice-president and _ assistant 
general manager. 

parts will continue to be 
manufactured at the Buffalo plant, 
Woodson said, adding that a fleet of 
trailer-trucks would shuttle be- 
tween the two units, a distance of 
13 miles. 
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Bombers for Britain 


streak through the night 








on SHELL 


AVIATION GASOLINE 
and AEROSHELL OIL 


teeta AWAY on the wings of the 
night, Consolidated Bombers race to 
Britain . . . their engines roaring on Shell 
Aviation Gasoline. In their oil tanks is 
AeroShell Oil, furnishing lubrication 
that must not fail. Experience has proved 
to Consolidated, as it has to scores of 
other manufacturers—you can depend 
on Shell Aviation Products. 

In bombers or lightplanes, Shel! Avia- 
tion Gasolines can be counted on to give 
quick starts, instant throttle response, 
long cruising range. No wonder airport 
operators are stocking fast-selling Shell 
Aviation Products. Investigate! Address: 
Shell Oil Company, Incorporated, 50 
West 50th Street, New York, N. Y., or 
100 Bush Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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CONSOLIDATED HEAVY, 
LONG-RANGE BOMBERS B-24 


These new ‘“‘Liberators” 
and all other Consolidated 
ships are fueled and lubri- 
cated with Shell Aviation 
Products. 
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New Propeller Company Gets Gov't Loan 


$7,226,044 Allotted 
To Aviation Corp.’s 
Toledo Subsidiary 


J, XECUTION of a $7,226,044 lease 

agreement with American Pro- 
peller Corp., Toledo, O., last month 
featured allotments for aircraft fa- 
cilities totaling in excess of $17,- 
000,000 which were announced in a 
single day by the Defense Plant 
Corp. Other grants, and increases 
of previous awards, brought total 
Defense Plant Corp. commitments 
for expansion of aircraft facilities to 
over $28,000,000 during the past 
fortnight. 

The award to American Propeller 
Corp., newly-formed subsidiary of 
Aviation Corp., follows closely upon 
the announcement in May of a 
Defense Plant Corp. agreement with 
Nash-Kelvinator Corp. providing for 
a grant of $8,433,860 for a plant at 


Lansing, Mich, to manufacture 
Hamilton Standard propellers and 
parts. 


The Toledo plant, scheduled for 
completion by December, will be a 
one-story structure comprising 500,- 
000 sq. ft. and will employ approxi- 
mately 2,500 workers. Its output, 
when in full operation, is expected 
to exceed 2,500 new-type pressed 
seamless steel tubing propellers a 
month. Firm officials state that they 
eventually plan to increase produc- 
tion to 8,000 blades a month, plant 
area to 1,500,000 sq. ft., and employ- 
ment to over 4,000. 

Of the $7,226,044 Defense Plant 
Corp. allotment, approximately $1,- 
885,800 will be used for land and 
buildings and $5,340,244 for equip- 
ment. As in all Defense Plant Corp. 
contracts, title to the plant remains 
in the hands of the government, 
with the manufacturer having the 
option of purchasing the property at 
the end of five years. 

William F. Wise, executive vice- 
president of Aviation Corp. and 
president of the new subsidiary, said 
the corporation’s experimental unit 
at the Williamsport, Pa., Lycoming 
Division would be transferred to 
Toledo where it will occupy a new 
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$1,500,000 structure covering 50,000 
sq. ft. 

Machinery in the experimental 
plant, which is to be built by Avia- 
tion Corp. separate from the gov- 
ernment-financed main plant, rep- 
resents an investment of $500,000. 

Other officers of the newly- 
organized propeller firm are Ira J. 
Snader, vice-president in charge of 
operations; Walter Mogensen, vice- 
president and comptroller; and Ray 
S. Pruitt, secretary. All three are 
officers of Aviation Corp. 

Wayne Eddy, for the past several 
years a production executive with 
Republic Aircraft Products Division 
of Aviation Corp., will be manager 
of the propeller plant. 

Wise, in addition to being execu- 
tive vice-president of Aviation 
Corp. and president of American 
Propeller Corp., is vice-president 
and general manager of Ex-Cell-O 
Corp. and president of Republic 
Aircraft Products Division. 

Directors of American Propeller 
Corp. are W. K. Cooper, L. I. Hart- 
meyer, Harry Woodhead and Victor 


Emanuel, the latter president of 
Aviation Corp. 
Austin Co., Cleveland, O., has 


been given the contract to build 
both the propeller plant and labora- 
tory. 

» 

BUFFALO ARMS CORP., Buffalo, 
N. Y., has been allotted $10,870,000 
by the Defense Plant Corp. for ad- 
ditional buildings, machinery and 
equipment for the manufacture of 
aircraft machine guns, the War 
Dept. announced recently. 

+ 


HUGHES TOOL CO., Houston, 
Tex., has entered into a Defense 
Plant Corp. contract providing $3,- 
725,001 for constructing and equip- 
ping a plant to manufacture aircraft 
parts. 

The authorization, made at the 
request of the War Dept., provides 
approximately $851,575 for land and 
building and $2,873,426 for machin- 
ery and equipment. 

. 

CHAMPION MACHINE & FORG- 
ING CO., Cleveland, O., at the re- 
quest of the War Dept., has been 
granted a Defense Plant Corp. loan 
totaling $2,699,680 for building and 
equipping a plant at Cleveland to 
produce steel forgings for aircraft. 

Approximately $693,135 will be 
used for land and buildings and 
$2,006,545 for equipment. 


WALTER KIDDE & CO. Inc., 
Bloomfield, N. J., has entered into 
an agreement with the Defense 
Plant Corp. providing for the con- 
struction and equipment of facili- 


ties costing $2,242,323 which will be’ 


used in the production of naval air- 
craft equipment. 

This commitment, which is in ad- 
dition to a previous authorization of 
$1,076,508 for a plant to be located 
at Bloomfield, includes approxi- 
mately $990,000 for land and build- 
ings and $1,252,323 for equipment. 
The authorization was made at the 
request of the Navy Dept. 

Meanwhile, the Defense Plant 
Corp. announced that it has in- 


Heads New Prop Firm 


William F. Wise 


Executive vice president of Aviation 
Corp. is president of a new subsidiary, 
American Propeller Corp., Toledo, O., 
which expects to reach an output of 
2,500 new-type pressed seamiess steel 
tubing propellers monthly after its 
new 500,000 sq. ft. plant is completed 
in December. 





creased an original commitment of 
$943,783 to the $1,076,508 cited 
above. The added funds, authorized 
at the request of the Navy Dept., 
will be used to further expand fa- 
cilities used in the production of 


fire control and other aircraft 
equipment. 

+ 
ELASTIC STOP NUT Corp. 


Union, N.J., upon the recommenda- 
tion of the War Dept., has been 
granted $608,736 by the Defense 
Plant Corp. for the acquisition of 
equipment to be used in the manu- 
facture of airplane parts. 

« 


N. A. WOODWORTH CoO., Fern- 
dale, Mich., has been authorized to 
increase by $237,400 its present 
agreement with the Defense Plant 
Corp. providing machinery, equip- 
ment and an addition to a building 
to be used in the manufacture of 
aircraft parts. 

The War Dept. requested the in- 
crease from an original commitment 
of $738,944. 

« 

OHIO CRANKSHAFT CO., Cleve- 
land, O., at the request of the Navy 
Dept., has been granted an increase 
of $393,500 in its lease agreement 
with the Defense Plant Corp. 

The added funds will be used for 
facilities utilized in the manufacture 
of crankshafts as was the original 
commitment of $1,720,000. Ohio 
Crankshaft has contracts ith 
Wright Aeronautical Corp. to sup- 
ply crankshafts to Wright’s new 
Lockland plant. 


EDO AIRCRAFT CORP., College 
Point, N. Y., has been granted an 
increase of $5,629 in its agreement 





with the Defense Plant Corp. upon 
the request of the Navy Dept. 

The additional funds, as well as 
the original commitment of $398,326. 
will be used to expand facilities 
utilized in the production of air- 
craft pontoons. 

. 


REYNOLDS METALS CO. at 
the request of the War Dept., has 
been awarded an increase of $415, 
969 in its agreement with the 
Defense Plant Corp. The original 
commitment was for $2,504,611 to be 
used to increase facilities for the 
manufacture of extruded aluminum 
products for aircraft. 

Approximately $69,581 of the ad- 
ditional amount will be used for 
land and buildings and $349,133 for 
equipment. 


Letter of Intent Issued 


The War Dept. last month an- 
nounced the issue of a letter of in- 
tent to Emerson Electric Mfg. Co, 
St. Louis, Mo., by the Air Corps for 
procurement of standard 
machine gun turrets which the War 
Dept. intends to purchase in con- 
nection with augmenting the pro- 
ductive capacity of the industry to 
permit the production of 500 heavy 
bombers a month. 

The letter guarantees to Emerson 
reimbursement to the extent of 
$1,000,000, pending negotiation of a 
formal contract. 


New Boeing Agreement 


Announcement that the Defense 
Plant Corp. has assumed a previous 
Emergency Plant Facility contract 
negotiated by the War Dept. with 
Boeing Aircraft Co., Seattle, Wash., 
for the expansion of Boeing and 
Stearman Aircraft Division plant 
facilities at Wichita, Kan., was made 
last month by the War Dept. 


By the terms of these Defense 
Plant Corp. agreements of lease, 
amounting to $17,500,000 for the 


Boeing plant and $272,500 for the 
Stearman unit, the facilities will be 
expanded further than contemplated 


5 a ea CMY 


aircraft 


in the original contract, the War 
Dept. said— in the case of the F 
Boeing plant by approximately 
$4,000,000. 


INDIA PLANS FACTORY 


American Said to be Manager 
Of Plane Firm; Technicians 
to Come from U. S. 


An airplane manufacturing company 
organized under the name of Hindustan 
Aircraft Ltd. was recently registered in 
Bangalore, Mysore State, India, according 
to the U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Author- 
ized capital of the company is approxi- 
mately $12,000,000, of which the Mysore 
State government is reported to have 
contributed half. 

Manager of the new firm is said to be 
an American, and plans call for hiring 
approximately 15 technicians in the U. S. 
to act as instruciors and foremen. 

The central government of India 
understood to have contracted with Hin- 
dustan Aircraft for the annual purchase 
of 50 military aircraft at an estimated 
cost of $2,800,000. The government ha 
also agreed to cooperate in obtaining 
necessary plant equipment and other ma 
terial from the U. S. 
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Change Orders, Strikes, Shortages, 
Vacation Blamed for Drop in Output 


CHANGE ORDERS in airplane 
specifications, labor strikes, short- 
ages of aluminum and other ma- 
terials and an extended Memorial 
Day week-end were given as rea- 
sons for decreased deliveries of 
warplanes from U. S. manufacturers 
during May. Military aircraft pro- 


| ducers during that month delivered 


1,334 planes, a drop of 55 from the 
revised final April figure of 1,389, 
according to the Office of Produc- 
tion Management. 

May 1941 deliveries were three 
times greater than in May 1940. 

Because of the President’s de- 
mand for more heavy bombers, 
some plants were experiencing re- 
duced output while turning from 
the building of other types to four- 
engined bombardment craft. 

Labor difficulties far down the 
line among subcontractors, parts 
manufacturers and substitute man- 
ufacturers, as well as among prime 
contractors, had a slowing effect on 
May deliveries, it was said. 

A shortage of aluminum for Fly- 
ing Fortresses at Boeing Aircraft 


Co. in Seattle was reported with 
production expected to be halted 
until July. The blame was placed 
at the door of the old National De- 
fense Advisory Committee which 
last fall failed to assign enough 
aluminum to Boeing. The material 
is now flowing into the plant, but 
processing it into forms for aircraft 
construction will cause further de- 
lay, according to one informant. 
The Memorial Day week-end in 
many companies began Thursday 
night, May 29, and continued until 
Sunday, June 1. It was reported 
that OPM expressed dissatisfaction 
over the lengthy vacation period. 
The regular gain in deliveries, 
beginning with July 1940, is shown: 








Individual Company 
Reports 











Beech 
Beech Aircraft Corp., Wichita, Kan., 
announced that new Army orders for 
$50.699,902 of additional Beechcrafts, to- 
gether with an order received from 
the Netherlands Purchasing Commission, 
brings the firm's backlog up to about 
$82,000,000. The War Dept. gave the 
Netherlands Commission authority to 
purchase some of the planes it has on 
contract with the company and deliveries 
are scheduled for next year. 
Consolidated 

Completed planes are coming off the 
assembly lines at Consolidated Aircraft 
Corp., San Diego, Cal., in steadily in- 
creasing volume with deliveries far 
above the rate of late 1940. Covered 
floor space now totais 1,530,000 sq. ft. 
with another 1,257,581 sq. ft. of paved 
yard being used in final assembly work. 
A new parts plant under construction 
will add another 1,500,000 sq. ft. Current 
backlog is $318,000,000 and employment 


is 17,000. 
Fairchild 
Fairchild Aircraft Division at Hagers- 
town, Md., expects to be turning out 
basic trainers at the rate of six a day 


Planes 
July 1940 547 
PE -accseeecnuee 586 
September 670 
DET seeeeeecocenseseve 742 
DP scncecksnveceds 779 
December ..... 900 
January 1941 1,036 
7 aaa -s 972 
DL, ‘Cvevttakeotnssntetuns 1,216 
DE “<nadensevesscauweuaes 1,389 
ST. -psstecnucene 1,334 

by the end of the year. Backlog is 


$15,000,000; employment, 1,350. 


Taylorcraft 


After months of concentrated effort, 
Taylorcraft Aviation Corp., Alliance, O., 
is in full production on its tandem 
thainer and is making deliveries against 
a “large backlog” of orders. 


Vultee 


First tangible results 
mechanized assembly line recently 
placed in operation at Vultee Field 
Division of Vultee Aircraft Inc., Downey, 
Cal., became known in mid-June when 
the company announced that May de- 
liveries of basic trainers to the Army 
Air Corps exceeded contract schedule 
by 83%. 

The new final assembly system in- 
volves an overhead conveyor line with 
a total of 6,200 ft. of track and a gear- 
ing of the fabricating departments 
throughout the plant to a high speed 
schedule to supply the requirements of 
the mechanized line. 


Adel 


Deliveries by Adel Precision Prod- 
ucts Corp., Burbank, Cal., for 1941's 
first quarter reached a record volume 
of $477,000. Company anticipates sec- 
ond quarter deliveries in the neighbor- 
hood of $800,000. Backlog exceeds $2,- 
000,000; employment totals 540. 


of the new 
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1,036; 
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1,334; 


of 1427. (Figures released by 





U. S. Aircraft Deliveries 


1,389;* 


5-Month Total 5,947 
5-Month Daily Average 39.3 
Monthly Average for 5 Months 1,189 


*Revised final figures for April superseding previously announced figure 
Office of Production Management, 
deliveries from military aircraft manufacturers.) 


Daily Average 33.4 


Daily Average 34.7 
Daily Average 39.2 
Daily Average 46.3 
Daily Average 44.8 
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Continental's 
Famous 


R-670 


RED SEAL 
TRAINER 
ENGINES 


The cornerstone of Continental's indus- 
trial importance is skill... skill in power 
research, in power engineering and in 
power production. Skill of this character 
is truly reflected in better engine 
performance, and pilots of Continental 
Powered Army and Navy Trainers 
quickly learn that these amazing Red 
Seal Continental Engines can ‘‘take 


it’’ and always come back for more. 


[ontinental Motors [orporation 


Aircraft Fngine fjivision 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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Labor Review 





Wir THE furor created by the 

North American Aviation and 
aluminum strikes causing the gov- 
ernment to abandon its former policy 
of minimizing the effect of walkouts 
on the nation’s defense effort, em- 
phasis upon the part subversive ac- 
tivities may have played in the dis- 
turbances has taken the labor spot- 
light. 

From all sides, including high 
labor officials themselves, have come 
warnings that the unions must 
clean house. 

Condemning the “wildcat” North 
American strike, Richard T. Frank- 
ensteen, director of the aircraft 
division of the CIO United Auto- 
mobile Workers, announced sus- 
pension of “irresponsible” officials 
at the North American Local and 
told of plans to rebuild the group 
on a “firm and honest basis.” He 
saw in the walkout “the vicious 
underhand maneuvering of the 
Communist party.” 

Said Sidney Hillman, associate 
director of the Office of Production 
Management: “Neither the govern- 
ment nor responsible labor can or 
will be expected to tolerate inter- 
ference with defense production by 
irresponsible and subversive groups 
irrespective of where they are 
found.” 

Secretary of the Navy Knox de- 
clared the government had “ac- 
cepted the challenge of subversive 

and Communistic elements of labor 
that has been flung in our teeth,” 
and Attorney General Jackson at- 
tributed defiance of the government 
in the North American walkout to 
labor leaders who follow “the Com- 
munist party line.” 
In addition to public condemna- 
tion of the strike by government 
officials, reaction to the walkout 
evidenced itself in: 1. The Selective 
Service Administration’s order to 
local draft boards that prospective 
draftees who had “ceased to per- 
form the jobs that had given them 
deferred status” should be reclassi- 
fied. 2. Rumors that the Justice 
Dept. was studying plans to black- 
list employes in defense industries 
who are known to engage in sub- 
versive activities. 3. Even more 


American 


overwhelming public sentiment 

against defense industry walkouts, 

a factor which might lead to anti- 

strike legislation. 

Lost in the mass of recriminations 
were the suggestions of William S. 
Knudsen, OPM director general, 
and Secretary Knox of the need for 
some sort of regional wage agree- 
ments to avert further stoppages 
and intimations from Labor Dept. 
officials that strikes were likely to 
continue in the aircraft industry 
until wages move upward. 

In this connection, it was pointed 
out that whereas in Feb. 1941, aver- 
age hourly earnings in the automo- 
bile industry were 97.5 cents, in the 
aircraft industry they were 78.4 
cents. Since that time, automobile 
workers have won additional wage 
boosts. With huge aircraft orders 
going to automobile manufacturers, 
the unions have sought to hitch air- 
craft wages to automotive, which 
are, admittedly, far above the aver- 
age for all types of manufacturing. 

McDonnell Signs Pact 

McDonnell Aircraft Corp., Robertson, 
Mo., last month signed an agreement 
with the International Association of 
Machinists (AFL) providing wage in- 
creases of from one to 17 cents an hour 
and guaranteeing no strikes or lock- 
outs during the coming year. 

The IAM is sole collective bargaining 
agency for production and maintenance 
personnel at the plant. 

Allison Grants Pay Rise 

Allison Division of General Motors 
Corp. has granted an average 10-cent- 
an-hour wage increase to 7,000 employes, 
members of the United Aircraft Engine 
Workers, an independent union, accord- 
ing to F. C. Kroeger, general manager, 
who said the raise will average 15 
cents an hour in many classifications 
and add $2,000,000 a year to the com- 
pany’s payroll. 

Bell Boosts Wages 

Bell Aircraft Corp., Buffalo, N. Y., last 
month announced a general 10-cent-an- 
hour wage increase for approximately 
8,000 employes under an agreement 
signed with the United Automobile 
Workers (CIO). 

New Adel Agreement 

Adel Precision Products Corp., Bur- 
bank, Cal., recently announced an agree- 
ment with the Precision Employees As- 
sociation, an independent union, where- 
by the labor group agrees to call no 
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Subversive Influences in North American Walkout 
Condemned by Both Government, Labor Officials 


strikes for a period of 12 months. The 
contract also provides group insurance 
for employes, vacations with pay and an 
incentive plan whereby opportunity is 
given for increased income, with pro- 
tection against dropping below fixed 


rates of pay. 
C-W Adds 2,000 at Buffalo 
Employment at Curtiss-Wright Corp.'s 


Airplane Division at Buffalo, N. Y., has 
been increased by 2,000 in two months 
and now exceeds 13,600, according to 
Peter N. Jansen, general factory man- 
ager. 

When the new 1,100,000-sq. ft. plant 
at Buffalo, now nearing completion, is 


in full operation, more than 25,000 will 
be employed at the two units 
Arbitration at C-W 
A five-man arbitration board, func- 
tioning under the rules of the Ameri- 
can Arbitration Association, last month 
began hearings on a wage dispute in- 
volving employes at Curtiss-Wright Air- 
plane Division, Buffalo, N. Y. 
The Aircraft, independent union and 
sole bargaining agent, demanding a 


1s 


14-cent-an-hour increase The collec- 
tive bargaining agreement between the 
management and union provides that 


disputes be settled without resort to 


strikes or lockouts. 
Increased Pay at Continental 

Continental Motors Corp. has con- 
cluded negotiations with the UAW-CIO 
on a new contract for the company’s 
Muskegon, Mich., plant to run until July 
16, 1942. 

Wage increases averaging five cents 
an hour are provided, and for 1941 a 
bonus plan will be in effect in lieu of 
vacations with pay. 

Liberty Aircraft Grants Bonus 

Liberty Aircraft Products Corp., Farm- 
ingdale, N. Y., in announcing sales for 
the first five months of 1941 totaling 
$1,413,375 against $476,894 in the same 
period last year, approved a bonus to 
employes payable July 3 

38,000 Forego Vacations 

Management and employes of Curtiss- 
Wright Corp. have agreed to waive their 
customary summer vacation this year, 
allowing production of approximately 
60 more airplanes, 280 more engines and 
175 more propellers than would other- 
wise be possible, according to Guy W. 
Vaughan, president. 

The decision involves about 38,000 em- 
ployes in 14 plants operated by Curtiss- 
Wright and Wright Aeronautical Corp. 
The firm also announced that total 
Curtiss-Wright employment will increase 
from 38,000 to 70,000 this year and to 
over 90,000 when full production is at- 
tained in 1942. 

Run-Off at Fairchild 

National Labor Relations Board has 
announced a run-off election among em- 
ployes of Fairchild Aircraft Division of 
Fairchild Engine & Ajirplane Corp.., 
Hagerstown, Md., to determine AFL, 
CIO or independent representation. 

A previous. inconclusive’ election 
showed 317 for the AFL, 383 for the 
independent union, 201 for the CIO and 
177 for none of the three. 

CIO Certified at Bendix 

The NLRB last month announced 

certification of the UAW-CIO as sole 


bargaining agent of plant, production 
and maintenance employes of Bendix 
Aviation Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y., after 


an election showing 348 for the CIO, 85 
for the AFL and 181 for neither. 
Shortage of Materials Hit 
A UAW-CIO committee appointed by 
employes of Brewster Aeronautical Corp. 
last month appealed to the OPM for 
assistance in alleviating shortages of 
materials which threaten to result in 
layoffs. 
The committee explained that due to 
a shortage of instruments in the final 



















































































Vega Hospital Completed iH 
“We think it is the best in the : 
aircraft business’’ was the way Dr : 
F. E. Poole, head surgeon of Lock- | J 
heed Aircraft Corp. and Vega Ai(ir- 
plane Co., described Vega’s recently- 
completed $11,500 first aid hospital at | J 
Burbank, Cal Ma 
Located in a ground floor corner | 7- 
of the main manufacturing building 
adjacent to the machine sbop. the / } 
hospital is 25 x 50 ft. and is divided | } 
into seven rooms, including a main 
dressing station, surgery, X-ray I 
room emergency room doctor’s t 
office, medical record office and medi- 4 
cal storeroom. It is sound-proofed foul 
100 per cent fluorescent lighted and cam 
has a separate air conditioning unit Mur 
including heat control. reve 
hea\ 
assembly department, of aluminum ex- ] take 
trusions in subassembly departments as ] Hur 
well as an anticipated shortage of alumi- bein 
num rivets, Brewster might be forced duct 
to lay off 500 to 700 men in the near ¢ 
future. ot 
Drive at Douglas Can: 
Following the conclusion of the North j the ; 
American Aviation walkout, Richard T. } Grez 
Frankensteen, director of the aircraft di- PI: 
vision of the CIO United Automobile | tire 
Workers union, declared his group's next prod 
organizing drive would be among en- di 
ployes of Douglas Aircraft Co. Inc = 
Union Accuses Members Cata 
The Executive Committee of Local and 
365, UAW-CIO, last month accused 23 | train 
members of fomenting an outlaw strike Th 
at Brewster Aeronautical Corp.’s Long | Cons 
Island City, N. Y., plant | step 
Agreement at Consolidated empt 
AFL machinists recently ratified a new Briti: 
contract with Consolidated Aircraft | Of 
Corp., San Diego, Cal., removing the 
possibility of a walkout. Catal 
Workers said the agreement provided | ducec 
an increase from 50 to 55 cents in the | liveri 
hourly minimum wage, a modified union | 14 pl: 
shop and a military service clause Marc! 
Raise at Propeller Plant | built 
The National Defense Mediation Board Ltd. 
has announced that workers at the]. 
, 7 } gover 
Neville Island, Pa., propeller plant of | . 
Curtiss-Wright Corp. have been granted eee 
a ten-cent-an-hour wage increase ret- | /ast A 
roactive to May 22. Learners are not jon th 
included. ; tirely 
Alcoa Dispute Settled Can 
The National Defense Mediation Board } hyij]de 
last month announced settlement of a 
dispute between the CIO and Aluminum | —— 


Company of America which caused a 
short-lived strike at Cleveland. 
Main provision of the contract calls 
for a general wage increase of one cent 
an hour, the effect of which was to 
put the Cleveland plant on a parity with 
a unit at New Kensington, Pa. 
New Wage Contract 
A new contract between Reynolds 
Metals Co. and the AFL aluminum 
workers union provides increases of 
eight cents an hour in pay rates at 
plants at Chicago, Glendale, N. Y¥. 
Harrison, N. J., Richmond, Va., and 
Louisville, Ky. 





Canadian Car Severs Tie 
With Mexican Plane Plant 

Canadian Car & Foundry Co. Ltd. has 
announced that the firm's airplane fat- 
tory operations contract with the Mexi- 
can government has been terminated 
“by mutual consent.” 

It was believed the step was made 
necessary by difficulty in obtaining sup- 
plies from the U. S. The Canadian com- 
pany assumed operations management of 
the Mexican government’s aviation fat- 
tory Mar. 1, 1940. The plant, employ- 
ing around 210 men, is reported to have 
turned out no planes as yet. 

From CBS to Grumman 

William Hackemann, who has beet 
with Columbia Broadcasting System's 
building operations department fo 
nearly five years, has joined Grum 
man Aircraft Engineering Corp., Beth 
page, N. Y., serving in the latter’ 
engineering department. 
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Built in 


past OFFICIAL confirmation of 
the report that Canada is to build 
four-engined Consolidated bombers 
came last month from Canadian 
Munitions Minister C. D. Howe, who 
revealed that production of the 
heavy bombers would be under- 
taken in factories now turning out 

Hurricane fighters. These plants are 
being changed over to bomber pro- 
duction, Howe said, because output 
of airframes for Hurricanes in 
Canadian factories has far exceeded 
the available supply of engines from 
Great Britain. 

Plans are also being rushed to put 
three other American planes into 
production—the Martin B-26 me- 
dium bomber, the Consolidated 
Catalina, twin-engined amphibian, 
and the Fairchild M-62 primary 
trainer. 

The projected construction of 
Consolidated bombers is one more 
step in Canada’s current program of 
emphasizing American rather than 
British types of warplanes. 

Of the four American types, the 
Catalina will be the first to be pro- 
duced by Canada, with initial de- 
liveries expected next month and 
14 planes scheduled to be ready by 
March, 1942. The Catalina is being 
built by Boeing Aircraft of Canada 
Ltd, Vancouver, B. C., in a new 
government-erected plant. Boeing 
received the order for 55 Catalinas 
last August. At first, Boeing’s work 
on the Catalina will be almost en- 
tirely assembly. 

Canadian Vickers Ltd., Montreal, 
builder of Stranraer flying boats, 
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Heavy Bomber Production 
Plan Announced in Canada 


Munitions Minister C. D. Howe Confirms Report That Four- 
Engined Consolidateds Will Be 


Dominion 


has also received orders to manu- 
facture the Catalina, but deliveries 
by this firm are not expected for at 
least a year. 

The Martin B-26 will be built at 
the Malton, Ont., plant of National 
Steel Car Corp., but production is 
still a year away. Jigs and tools are 
now being installed at the factory, 
and the time necessary for actual 
production will be largely contin- 
gent upon what assistance comes 
from the U. S. 

Plans for Canadian manufacture 
of the Fairchild M-62, which is in- 
tended to succeed the Fleet and 
Tiger Moth trainers as standard in 
the Air Training Plan, have been 
tied up in long negotiations, and as 
yet no definite arrangements have 
been announced. 

Canadian aviation officials expect 
Federal Aircraft Ltd., a government 
organization, to begin turning out 
Avro Anson twin-engined recon- 
naissance bombers regularly early 
next month, and the first of an or- 
der for 200 Fleet 60’s, low-wing 
advanced trainers designed in Can- 
ada, is now ready. 


Parts Firm Established 

Algonquin Ajirparts Inec., recently 
capitalized at $25,000, has established 
itself at 170 Cherry St., Bridgeport. 
Conn., with 10,500 sq. ft. and 12 em- 
plores. The airplane parts manufacturing 
company is headed by James B. Helme, 
formerly of Lenape Aircraft Motors. 
Production manager is Tyler Clark who 
went to Algonquin Ajrparts from 
Vought-Sikorsky Aircraft. Edward A. 
Tyler is vice president and secretary. 





Chief and Director 










VETERAN PILOT and now president 


ynard Jr., company director. Other 


of General" Aircraft 





of General Aircraft Corp., South Lowell, 


Mass. which is currently demonstrating its newly developed spin-proof Sky- 
er, is Charles W. Sutherland, pictured on the right. To the left is H. J. 


officers of General Aircraft are: John J. 


b, chairman of the board; Dr. Otto C. Koppen, vice president; J. T. Geuting, 


it., treasurer. and K. I. Deane. secretary. 
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of that all-important | 
contidence aloft 


Steady nerves, alert senses and confi- 

dence — all these are necessary to the 
men who take to the skies in America’s air- 
planes. And a man’s confidence in his plane 
is born of confidence in its every component 
part. So it is that each rigid specification of 
material, each skilled operation and each 
minute inspection that goes into the building 
of every Bendix-Scintilla magneto, spark 
plug or radio shielding system, is a guardian 
of that all-important confidence aloft. 

SCINTILLA MAGNETO DIVISION 


BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION, SIDNEY, NEW YORK 
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Wright Builds Skill Into Machines, Not Men 


(Continued from page 1) 


fractions compared to the old pro- 
cedures. Much greater production 
per man hour and per square foot 
area will be possible than at the 
various Wright plants at Paterson, 
N. J. 

The new Wright plant represents 
the beginning of a new era, at least 
in the opinion of the experts who 
built it, and the goal of 1,000 large 
aircraft engines a month is con- 
sidered conservative in view of the 
many new types of high-production 
machines now on the way. 

The building of aircraft engines 
has always been a highly skilled 
task necessitating a great deal of 
hand precision work. Now _ that 
orders for aircraft are in sufficient 
volume to justify the building of 
huge machines, the skill which for- 
merly was trained into workmen 
is now being built into machines. 
And production will increase great- 
ly as a result. 

Instead of the traditional practice 
of having one man for every ma- 
chine and a machine for every single 
operation, the Wright plant is com- 
bining multitudes of single opera- 
tions into fewer large machines. 
Aircraft engine plants in the past 
have been featured by row after 
row of small machines but this pic- 
ture is now being changed—aircraft 
engine production is finally follow- 
ing the paths established by the 
automotive and many other indus- 
tries which were able to make pro- 
duction soar by volume orders. 


Explains New Plans 


H. E. Linsley, production engineer 
for the Wright company at Pater- 
son, has explained the new plans as 
follows: 

“Until very recently, it has not 
been practical to apply mass pro- 
duction machines to aircraft engine 
production for the reasons that 
there were frequent design changes 
and many models to manufacture, 
none of which were manufactured 
in large lots as compared with auto- 
motive production. 

“However, with the tremendous 
increase in production required for 
defense purposes we are applying 
mass production machines and 
methods on as many parts as is 
practical, always keeping in mind a 
possibility that there will be en- 
gineering and model changes, and 
such special machine tools are 
so designed and constructed that 
changes can be made at a minimum 
of cost. 

“Our policy of using special ma- 
chines wherever studies show such 
applications to be practical and pro- 
fitable has the following advant- 
‘ages: 

“1. In most cases their original cost 
is less than would be required for a 
sufficient number of standard machines 
for equal production. 

“2. By using these special machines 
in which all the skill and ingenuity and 
checking devices have been built, we 
not only reduce the number of opera- 
tors required, but are able to use boys 
of semi-skill who are trained by special 
courses in our several training schools, 
thereby reducing the number of highly 
skilled men (the supply of which is 
very limited), required as operators, 
making it possible to assign them to 
more important work of setting-up 


operations and keeping high production 
machines in operation. 

“3. By the reduced number of mach- 
ines required the load on the already 
overloaded machine tool industry is 
greatly reduced. 

“4. All of these conditions will reduce 
the cost and improve the quality of 
product, and when competition returns 
we should be in the best possible posi- 
tion to retain leadership.” 

It was further explained that if 
and when the demand for aircraft 
engines decreases, the mass produc- 
tion machinery can still be used 
profitably. “High-production equip- 
ment can be used for low-produc- 
tion output, assuming the volume at 
one time has been sufficient to jus- 
tify the purchase of the equipment.” 

Unit Has No Rival 

P. W. Brown, assistant works 
manager of Wright Aeronautical, 
said the Cincinnati plant will be the 
first mass production aircraft en- 
gine plant in the world and that 
there is nothing in Europe, includ- 
ing England, to touch it even dist- 
antly. 

The new Studebaker plant being 
built to produce Wright engines, 
and Continental Motors’ unit which 
will also build Wright engines, will 
use the same type of machinery 
now being installed at Cincinnati. 

The Cincinnati plant is so vast in 
size as to be breathtaking. Its cost 
is $90,000,000, and the 33-acre main 
building, the largest single-story 
building in the world, is only part 
of the 50 acres of buildings which 
include a large aluminum casting 
foundry already in operation. 

The cost of machinery alone has 
run to over $22,000,000. There are 
2,700 employes already at work and 
there will be 12,000 at full produc- 
tion. 

William W. Finlay, manager of 
the Cincinnati plant, told news- 
papermen that the factory would be 
producing 500 engines a month by 
January and 1,000 a month by next 
June—possibly sooner. 

How the machine tool industry 
is making it possible to attain far 
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Myron B. Gordon 


General manager of Wright Aero- 
nautical Corp. with plants at Paterson, 
and Fair Lawn, N. J., and Cincinnati, 0. 


greater production can be seen in 
a few illustrations. 

A Greenlee machine built by 
Greenlee Brothers & Co., Rockford, 
Ill., for cylinder assemblies, will use 
15 employes per 24-hour shift, 
while at the Paterson, N. J., plant 
in a semi-high production stage 
there are nine machines using 39 
men and in the old days 72 ma- 
chines were required using 72 men. 
Furthermore, the 72 machines which 
formerly were used took up 3,961 
sq. ft. of space, while at Paterson 
the nine machines use 2,403 sq. ft. of 
space, and the one new machine, 
doing the work of 72 old-type ma- 
chines, uses only 703 sq. ft. of floor 
space. 

At Cincinnati there will be two 
Greenlee machines for producing 
supercharger front sections occupy- 
ing a total area of 644 sq. ft., but at 
the Paterson plant eight machines 
are now used occupying a total of 
3,780 sq. ft. The eight machines re- 
quire 24 men on a 24-hour basis, 
while the two big new machines use 
only six men. Production time is 
materially cut. 

In August the Cincinnati plant 
will install two of the largest ma- 
chines used in the aviation industry. 
These are now being built by 
Greenlee Bros. & Co. and each is 
80 feet in length. These two ma- 
chines will do the work formerly 
required by 60 smaller machines, 
and the work of 40 machines at the 
Paterson plant. Instead of 174 
skilled men formerly required, or 
105 as at Paterson today, these new 
machines will require only 24 men. 

Light Traces Trouble 

The two units are the very latest 
in automatic equipment and are 
controlled by a system of lights. If 
something goes wrong, a red light 
immediately traces the trouble. 
They will occupy only 2,890 sq. ft. 
in contrast to the 7,180 sq. ft. needed 
for the 60 machines formerly re- 
quired. They will produce cylinder 
heads in quantity in far less time 
than heretofore, and will pay for 
themselves in seven months opera- 
tion. 

Time saving is an important fac- 
tor. One machine now in operation 
performs in 12 minutes a series of 
operations which formerly required 
no less than 224 minutes. 

Bullard Mult-Au-Matics have 
been installed to effect enormous 
savings of men and machines when 
applied to the production of reduc- 
tion driving gears. In semi-high pro- 
duction methods, now in use at 
Paterson, 18 machines are required 
with 11 men per shift, whereas with 
the Bullard machines, only three are 
required, with three men per shift. 
The machine cost is $100,000 in 
contrast to the previous cost of 
$284,000. 

Recalling the tedious methods by 
which aircraft engines have neces- 
sarily been built heretofore, it is 
interesting to note what one six- 
way Greenlee machine does in a 
single series of operations. It is a 
horizontal and angular 14-station 
automatic indexing machine for 
rough and semi-finish boring, fac- 
ing, and drilling radial holes in a 
supercharger front section. 

At the first loading, this machine 
rough faces and bores 14 intake 
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and its division, Wright Aeronanutiq 
Corp., producer of 14-cylinder engines) bert 
at the new Cincinnati plant. | 








J ing 4 
ports and seven mounting pads, and) PFO® 
rough bores three holes in the oi) 9°” 
sump pad. This same machine jg Si 
also used to semi-finish face plant 
bore the 14 intake ports, semi- foun 
bore the seven mounting pads, the c 
bore three holes in the oil alum 


pad, drill two holes in each of the Fair 
seven mounting pads, drill seven) 54 fi 
holes in the oil sump pad, and drill A 
four holes in each of two breather speci: 
pads. Formerly each of these opera-| lines 
tions was performed separately. | ing | 
The Cincinnati plant has few) semi- 
single-spindle machines, whereas in} ment 
Europe today there are almost no been 
multiple-spindle machines in any} factu 
aviation plant. At Cincinnati 2} semi- 
holes are drilled at one time in the} perio 
web of a steel crankcase with 4 time - 
special 21 spindle Footburt drill. ' | tually 
A 12-spindle Barnes drill is used} will 1 
for drilling 24 holes in the flange} 9,000 
of the propeller shaft. Twelve holes} have | 
are drilled at one time, then thel tion 1 
fixture is indexed and the remain-} Whi 
ing 12 holes are drilled. } reach 
An entirely new technique, the! plant 
centerless grinding of inside di-) mass | 
ameters, is applied to the finish of su 
grinding of cylinder barrels on @ barrel 
Heald machine. An automatic load4 tappet 
ing and centering device cuts hand4 baffles. 
ling to a minimum while the oper - 
Or 








ating time is cut squarely in half 
Time Cut Two-Thirds 
Production time is cut to one 
third by the use of a Van No 
cam profile milling machine whi 
cuts the form of both intake an 
exhaust cams on the cam ring 4 his 
the same time. br 


A special hydraulic-feed Bake Ay 
multiple spindle drill bores 13 holeg™ ~- - 
and drills 24 holes in the fro ot 


supercharger housing, all operatio 
being performed at one time wit Wrich 
one pass of the tools. night 

Everything in the Cincinnati plan 
tends toward speeding production 
not by a few engines a month, bul 
by hundreds. Even in the alumi 
num foundry everything is convey 
orized. Not only is it the only pla 
in the world (outside of Paterson) 
designed exclusively for the produ- 
tion of aircraft aluminum castim§h 
but the men rarely handle any@ 915 











newspa 
fan ha: 


Orvil 
or 
] 


lent the castings themselves. There are 
conveyor belts everywhere. Even 
the special synthetic sand is 98% 
reclaimed after use. 

Although only four test cells are 
now constructed, there will be 72 
when the building is completed and 
this battery of test units is expected 
to be almost as impressive as the 
main plant itself. 

The plant is located in the Mill 
Creek Valley, just north of Lock- 
land, a suburb of Cincinnati, and 
about 13 miles from the business 


— 


district. 

By July 1942 the plant is expected 
to have an output of nearly 2,000,000 
horsepower per month. Combined 
with the output of the Paterson 
plants, Wright Aeronautical will 
have an output by next July of al- 
most 4,000,000 horsepower a month. 

A year ago the 219-acre tract was 
covered with summer corn. alfalfa, 
wheat and a truck farm. Today it 
is one of the most important of the 
nation’s bustling aviation plants 

The main plant is 1,320 feet long 
and 1,064 feet wide and has a floor 
area of 1,406,756 sq. ft. or 33 acres. 
Architect for the structure was Al- 
bert Kahn, of Detroit, who is play- 
| ing an important part in the defense 
| program by designing many of the 
new large plants. 

Six hundred yards from the main 
plant is the aluminum cylinder head 
foundry with an output equalling 
the combined production of the two 
aluminum foundries at Paterson and 
Fair Lawn, N. J. It covers 166,400 
sq. ft. 

A total of 2,104 tools mostly of 
special design make up the machine 
lines in the main plant. “By build- 
ing the skill into automatic and 
semi-automatic tools,” an announce- 
ment said, “the Wright company has 
been able to open up a major manu- 
facturing operation by utilizing 
semi-skilled men trained within the 
period of a few weeks. During a 

time when skilled workers are vir- 
| tually unobtainable, the company 
will thus be able to employ some 
9000 men who otherwise would 
have to stand idly by while the na- 
tion was preparing for defense.” 
| When peak operations are finally 
jreached, the company says, “the 
} plant will approach the field of real 
side di-) mass production in the manufacture 
is of such parts as cylinder heads, 
barrels, rocker arms, push rods, 
lappets, connecting rods, gears and 
5.” 











ORVILLE WRIGHT, who, with 
his brother Wilbur, built and flew 
the first airplane at Kitty Hawk, 
N.C., Dec. 17, 1903, was the honored 
_ at dedication of the $90,000,000 
incinnati plant of Wright Aero- 
Rautical Corp. on June 12. Mr. 
Wright is now 70, in perfect health. 

nm he was taken through the 
vast aircraft engine plant by Guy 
Vaughan, president of Curtiss- 
‘A¥right Corp., all he could say to 
tewspapermen was, “It’s so big I 
tan hardly conceive of it.” 


Sold Interest in 1915 


Orville Wright sold his interest in 
e original Wright company in 
915. But the company that has 
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Cincinnati Cyclone Nest 





AMERICA’S NEWEST and largest 


the factory of Wright Aeronautical Corp. which on 
June 12 began producing the first of the 1,000 Cyclone 
1,700-hp. engines it will eventually turn out monthly, 


is shown above. Built at a cost of 
plant comprises 2,120,000 sq. ft. and 
single-story industrial plant in the wor 
Albert Kahn Inc. 


A row of Bullard Mult-au-matics machining reduc- 
tion driving gears in the new Cincinnati plant appears 
at left in the center strip. Picture to right shows the 
first Greenley automatic high production machine in 
operation, during which six stations machine a super- 





Orville Wright is Honored Guest at 
Wright Aeronautical Plant Dedication 


continued to grow and proudly car- 
ries the name of the first pilot, made 
him feel at home in Cincinnati and 
gave him the place of honor. It was 
one of the few recent occasions 
when the world’s aviation pioneer 
has attended a public affair. For 
newspapermen he was almost a 
larger attraction than the plant it- 
self. 


First Engine Shipped 


Dedication of the Cincinnati plant 
took place one year to the day after 
Wright officials laid a blueprint of 
the plans on the desk of William S. 
Knudsen, then chairman of the Na- 
tional Defense Advisory Commission 
and now director of the Office of 


aviation plant, 


$37,000,000, the 
is the largest 


Id, according to pouring. 


charger front simultaneously. 

A cylinder head mould for a Cyclone 14 (lower left) 
receives the finishing touches by a worker using a 
small wooden spatula known as a “slick.” The mould 
will be baked in a furnace for eight hours to harden 
it before it is assembled with a duplicate mould for 


The 41 cooling fins on the Cyclone 14 cylinder barrel 


Production Management. And one 
year to the day after Knudsen first 
listened to the proposal, the Wright 
company shipped its first 14-cylinder 
radial air-cooled 1,700-hp. Wright 
Cyclone from the new plant. It 
went to the Navy. 
Praises American Energy 


“No other nation in the world 
could have accomplished this great 
armament program with such speed 
and such efficiency,” Vaughan told 
the audience at the dedicatory cere- 
mony. “As a matter of fact when 
the program is in full swing, the 
defense manufacturers, within a 
comparatively few months, will 
have accomplished results which re- 
quired years for other nations to 
attain. To say the least, this is a 
great tribute to the energy and re- 
sourcefulness of Americans and 
American industry.” 

William W. Finlay, manager of 


are cut at one operation on these automatic machines 
(lower center) in the new Wright Aeronautical plant. 

Test engineers 
touches on the first Cincinnati Cyclone 14 engine be- 
fore its arduous test grind begins. 


(lower right) put the finishing 


the Cincinnati plant, was master of 
ceremonies and introduced for brief 
talks Knudsen; Emil Schram, presi- 
dent of the New York Stock Ex- 
change; Capt. Marc A. Mitscher, 
assistant chief of the Navy’s Bureau 
of Aeronautics; and Gen. George 
Kenney, assistant chief of the Air 


Corps’ materiel division, Wright 
Field. 

Megis Present 
Among those prominent in the 


ceremonies were Merrill C. Meigs, 
director of the aircraft section of 
OPM; A. Amundsen, works man- 
ager of Wright Aeronautical; P. W. 
Brown, assistant works manager; 
R. F. Gagg, assistant to the general 
manager; I. J. Gunther, plant en- 
gineer; M. B. Gordon, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager; and 
Burdette S. Wright, vice-president 
and general manager of Curtiss- 
Wright Corp.’s Airplane Division. 
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Wright Studies Program 
to Raise Output Further 


New Plan Would Boost Paterson’s Production of Engine i 
to 2.400.000 Hp. and Lockland’s 
to 2,200,000 Hp. 


71TH ITS new Lockland, O., nine months before planes can fy 

engine plant now swinging into manufactured to take them. 
production and its Paterson facili- Allison, now turning out aboy 
ties approaching peak capacity, 500 engines a month, expects to fk 
Wright Aeronautical Corp. is con- producing 1,000 monthly by Decem. 
sidering a new expansion program ber. 





Here’s an 
Absolutely NEW Hotel Service 


















which would boost output at Pater- Packard Nears Production 

son almost 35 per cent by the end of With the first of nine hand-buih 

the yas. ' Rolls-Royce Merlin engines already 

This would be accomplished by a completed, Packard Motor Car @& 

comparatively small addition to ex- expects to have units coming @f 

isting floor space plus the use of its production lines next month, 

machine tools of advanced design Holding contracts for 9,000 Mer 

which would permit high-speed pro- jing 6,000 for Great Britain and 

duction. 3,000 for the U. S., Packard has, 

Currently, the Paterson plant is production goal of 800 engines 3 

pao aga bed constructed, port- operating at around 1,780,000 hp. a month, with employment to reach 

able, ultra-violet ray equip- month after setting a record pro- 17,000. t 

duction mark of over 1,600,000 hp. Kinner Gets Orders | et 


ment of high intensity renders 
every one of Hotel New Yorker’s 
2500 bathrooms ig sani- 


= May. mas een —_ = Receipt of a $774,000 order from} Lo 
a Pp. mont 5! snow i Ryan Aeronautical Co. for airplane Wrig 
reached next spring, bringing tota engines was announced last month! theit 


tary—then they are immediately be 
- , output by Wright to around 3,780,- : 73 : — 

sealed with Cellophane! That seal 000° hp. A aor end by Earl Herring, vice-president and Me: 

is an assurance that the bathroom general manager of Kinner Motors} / 

hes been eet not caly whol However, under the program Inc. Glendale, Cal. The five-cyl-| jj 

per P y — which is now being given consider- _inder, radial units will be of larger | 


ation, Paterson output would reach horsepower than those previously} Me 


somely fresh and clean—but thor- 
2,400,000 hp. monthly by the end delivered for installation in Ryan} % 4 


oughly sanitary—for your per- 


sonal use. of this year, and by the beginning trainers. jigs 
of 1943, if Lockland can be boosted This is the second large order) ™.? 





No Charge 


For This Exclusive Service! 


to 2,200,000 hp., Wright would be Kinner has received in less than a Smit! 
turning out 4,600,000 hp. a month. month, one involving $968,277 worth *6. 004 
Shipments of Wright engines so of engines and parts having been} emph 
far this year have broken all previ- placed by the Air Corps late in! anott 
ous records, and it is expected that May. Last March Kinner completed} th 
the dollar volume for the first six delivery of 509 engines to Canada] Col 
months will top that of all 1940. As more than seven months ahead of} parts 
compared with total shipments of schedule and has now announced] dustr 
$67,537,213 in 1940, it is estimated filling another order for the Air} 
that shipments for the first half of Corps almost six months before de-] On 
1941 will approximate $75,000,000. ~ae — ‘ » . lnsiee 
The order from Ryan _ boosted ; 
Ford May Increase Output Kinner’s backlog to approximately — 
Ford Motor Co. may increase its $3,000,000. presi¢ 
way wo . — & aw New Menasco Almost Ready | Earl | 
ouble asps by almost per : = 
cent, company officials disclosed re- Menasco Mfg. Co., Burbank, Cal,) = 
cently. has announced that its new super- ~ 
charged geared six-cylinder, in- 

Surveys of the amount of plant verted, in-line, engine is nearing 
expansion and equipment required completion in’ the firm’s experi- 
to step up the present theoretical ental department. The unit will 
capacity of 18 unit ay, 0 40 ave take-off rating” of ‘nora 
a ° Le ge ° mately 400 hp. and will be used in 

Rayed Bathroom is Sealed with Cellophane! possibility that the Defense Plant basic and fe adore trainers. 

Every Protecto- somneeans Corp. may soon advance funds to Mest of Menesce’s engines a 
LABORATORY Tests brs yi expand the $21,000,000 unit. being shipped directly to Canada, 
geoven 0 PISS effective when The first pilot engine, partly hand- although a large order of four-} 
—— built, on the company’s order for cylinder training plane units was] 


i ded 
ed from 5 to 7 minutes. Ai st 
E 1 minimem of 10 pupae 4,236 units is scheduled to be com- recently sent to the Dutch East 


The introduction of Protecto- 
Rayed Bathrooms reflects the 
progressive attitude of a truly 
reat hotel that three million 
mericans consider their New 
York home. It means you get 
more for your dollar at Hotel 
New Yorker than ever before! 


President, Hotel New Yorker 


“This machine, which raises bathroom sanita- 
7 tion tonewand Ripher levels, ssanethermélestone 
in sanitary progress. The General Electric Company 
is proud to have been associated withthe NewYorker in 
the development of the Protecto-Ray machine.” 


QD "it mech ELECTRIC CO. STATES: 














mi m of 10 minutes! t 
use it 8 ‘room is then sealed with pleted this month, and regular pro- Indies. 
Cellophane! 5 duction is expected in August if Ranger Expansion Begun 
i: ele eee: tests are satisfactory. Ranger Aircraft Engines Division 
fe: Allison Stepped Up of Fairchild Engine & Airplane 












NO WORRY HERE! When you F. C. Kroeger, general manager Corp. now has work under way on 




















break the Cellophane 1 suet of Allison Division of General its new $1,478,000 plant addition ai 
Cakeosants dohghiy sanitary— Motors Corp., last month announced Farmingdale, N. mo — ee 
safer than the one oS come that the Allison engine has been double the firm’s manufacturing 
home! This extra pro - stepped up from 1,150 to 1,325 hp. ‘Space. 
yea as and has passed Air Corps tests at - 
the latter figure. Air Associates Manual 
The new model, which weighs Air Associates Inc., Bendix, N. J., has 


1,303 Ibs., was improved by a rela- issued a 55-page loose-leaf manual om 
tively simple change which involved radio communication systems containing 
0 e no increase in size, Kroeger stated, complete specifications, descriptions and 
adding that heavier armor, increased price information on the company's units 








34TH STREET AT EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK «© Frank L. Andrews, President fire power and greater speed and for private, commercial and militafy 
climbing ability would be available itcraft operation. Se ‘ 
2500 Rooms from $3.50, each with both tub end shower in planes using the 1,325-hp. unit. The publication is available to mane 
* ‘ z facturers affiliated with the airplane ® 
Servidor and radio. Four populor-priced restaurants. Plant Officials said the improved dustry, recognized airport operators and ——~ 
engines can be produced in quan- government department heads withovt J Menus 


tity at any time but that it will be charge. 
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THE ORIGINAL FACTORY of the Wright Co., forerunner of the present Wright 


Aeronautical Corp., is shown in the top illustration. 


There is great contrast in 


the size of this factory with the huge $37,000,000 plant which the Wright organ- 
ization dedicated at Cincinnati on June 12. 
Lower illustration shows the cylinder and motor department of the original 


Wright Co. 


In this shop the Wright Brothers, America’s aerial pioneers, built 
| their first Wright engines. 





Merz Engineering Operates 
in New Indianapolis Plant 


Merz Engineering Co., manufacturers 
of A. G. D. gages, special machine tools. 
jigs and fixtures, is now in operation 
in a new plant at 200 S. Harding St.. 
Indianapolis, Ind., according to B. J. 
Smith, general manager. Comprising 
%6.000 sq. ft.. the new unit houses 200 
employes, and by the end of August 
another 200 will be added, it was said. 

The company was founded in 1927 by 
Col. Charles C. Merz to manufacture 
parts and engines for the aircraft in- 
dustry. At present it holds orders from 
the Army. Navy, automotive and avia- 
tion companies. 

Officers of the concern, all Indianapolis 
businessmen, are: A. W. Herrington. 
chairman of the board; Charles C. 
Merz, president; Bert Dingley, vice 
president; D. I. Glossbrenner, secretary; 
Earl J. Breech, treasurer. 


Story-Gawley Facilities 
at Glendale Taken Over 


Plant facilities of Story-Gawley Co.., 
Glendale, Cal., have been taken over 
by Industrial Forming, aircraft parts 
manufacturer, according to L. E. Gwalt- 
ney, general manager of the latter firm, 
who said fabrication of propellers as 
carried on by Story-Gawley will be 
maintained by a separate division of 
the parent company under C. Story’s 
direction. 

Officers of the parent firm are C. L. 
Davidson, president; L. E. Gwaltney, 
vice president; D. P. Covert, secretary 
and counsel; F. M. Hubbell, treasurer. 


Hannagan Plugs Consair 

Steve Hannagan, renowned press agent 
who operated effectively for Miami 
Beach, Fla., is reported to be handling 
public relations matters for Consoli- 
dated Aircraft Corp., San Diego, Cal. 
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Flickinger and Miller 
Elected Republic V.P’s.; 


Veckman is Asst. Treas. 


ELECTION of Col. Harrison W. 
Flickinger, director of export sales, 
and C. Hart Miller, director of mili- 
tary contracts, as vice-presidents of 
Republic Aviation Corp., Farming- 
dale, N. Y., was announced on June 
19 by W. Wallace Kellett, chairman 
of the board. 

At the same time, Mark G. Veck- 
man, chief of the cost accounting 
division, was elected assistant 
treasurer. 

Col. Flickinger, who has headed 
the export sales organization of Re- 
public Aviation since his retirement 
from active duty with the Army 
Air Corps in 1939, negotiated Re- 
public’s contracts with the Swedish 
government. He currently directs 
the corporation’s materiel organiza- 
tion. 

Miller has been associated with 
the concern since 1935 as project 
engineer, assistant to the president 
and head of the military contracts 
department. 

Veckman is a veteran employe of 
the company and has been chief 
cost accountant for more than five 
years. 


C-W Columbus Unit Plans 


First Plane by Late Fall 


First airplane to be produced at the 
new $13,000,000 Curtiss-Wright airplane 
factory at Columbus, O., probably will 
be completed in the late fall, with maxi- 
mum employment being reached not 
earlier than the middle of next year 
J. A. Williams, general manager, an- 
nounced last month. 

The 1,156,000 sq. ft. plant, which will 
ultimately employ 12,000 workers, will 
concentrate upon production of the 
SB2C-1 dive bomber and the SO3C-1 
observation plane. 

First production of parts got under 
way two weeks ago when 1,000 shop 
workers and 400 office employes moved 
into the west section. 
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Leonard Leaves Ryan 
to Join Harvey Firm; 


School Names Whitn ey 


A. J. LEONARD, former 
agent for Ryan Aeronautical Co 
Diego, recently joined Harvey Machine 
Co., Los Angeles. according to an an- 
nouncement by Frank Wallace of the 
Harvey company 

Leonard has been connected with air- 
creft manufacturing for nine years, with 
Lockheed and Consolidated prior to 
joining Ryan in 1936 

The Harvey organization 


purchasing 
of San 


manufac- 


¥ 


{ 


‘ 


Leonard Whitney 
tures tooling and other special equip- 
ment for aircraft builders 

Meanwhile from Ryan School of 
Aeronautics, an affiliate of Ryan Aero- 
nautical Co came the announcement 
that Joel Whitney had been appointed 
registrar. The announcement, made by 
Earl D. Prudden, vice president and 
general manager, said Whitney's ap- 


pointment had been necessitated by the 
rapid expansion of activities at Ryan 
School 

Whitney received his training at Ryan 
after which he was taken into the or- 
ganization as a technical training super- 
visor in Ryan's Air Corps schools at San 
Diego and Hemet, Cal., from which as- 
signment he advanced to his new 
post 


was 


Halperin With Essig Co. 





Announcement has been made by 
Albert Essig, president of Essig Co., 
that his advertising agency now has 


the services of Edward R. Halperin, ad- 
vertising and motion picture executive, 


who will work with J. S. Macaulay 
and J. W. Eccleston Jr., account execu- 
tives, in the servicing of the firm's 
clients, many of them in the aviation 





READY NOW! 














LIMITED EDITION! 


THE AIRCRAFT YEAR BOOK for 1941 


The Standard Authority on American Aviation 
Edited by HOWARD MINGOS 


This edition is larger and more important than ever before 


$5.00 Postpaid in U. S. A. and Canada. Elsewhere $6.00 


From your own book seller or the publishers— 


AERONAUTICAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF AMERICA, INC. 


Read in these hundreds of pages the current story of our “‘all out” air defense program 


11 chapters covering all phases of aviation in the United States—Maps and Graphs—Fully Illustrated— 
Statistics and Reference Tables—Directory of Manufacturers—Complete Index 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
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GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 
Awards of $25,000 and Over 


Release Date Shown 


AIRCRAFT 


Stearman Aircraft Div., Boeing Aircraft Co., Wichita, Kan., 6/11, airplanes and 
spare parts. $5,607,794 (Air Corps). 

Douglas Aircraft Co. Inc., Santa Monica, Cal., 6/16, airplanes and spare parts 
$3,119,435 (War). 

Bell Aircraft Corp., Buffalo, N. Y., $7,407,540 


(War). 
Glenn L. Martin Co., Baltimore, Md., 6/18, airplanes and spare parts, $73,764,450 


(War). 


6/16, airplanes and spart parts, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Standard Oil Co., Louisville, Ky., 5/20, aircraft fuel, $188,400 (Air Corps). 
Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, Okla., 5/20, aircraft fuel, $40,940 (Air Corps). 
Colonial Beacon Oil Co., New York, N. Y., 5/20, aircraft fuel, $1,058,300 (Air 
Corps). 
Duplan Silk Corp., New York, N. Y., 6/4, parachute silk, $277,500 (Air Corps). 
Humble Oil & Refining Co., Houston, Tex., 6/4, aviation gasoline, 000 (Navy). 
Hayes Industries Inc., Jackson, Mich., 6/6, wheel and brake assemblies, $38,863 


(Air Corps). ; 

Acrotorque Co., Cleveland, O., $25,080 (Air 
Corps). ? 
ae Oil Co. (Inc. in Ky.), Louisville, Ky., 6/6, aircraft fuel, $33,000 (Air 
‘Orps). 

Sperry Gyroscope Co. Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., 6/6, hydraulic control assemblies, 
$78,898 (Air Corps). 

Eclipse Aviation Div., Bendix Aviation Corp., Bendix, N. J., 6/6, boxes, 
solenoids, etc., $1,260,000 (Naval Aircraft Factory). 

Bendix Products Div., Bendix Aviation Corp., South Bend, Ind., 6/6, carburetor 
parts, $270,000 (Naval Aircraft Factory). 

Scintilla Magneto Div., Bendix Aviation Corp., Sidney, N. Y., 6/6, parts for 
magnetos, $200, (Naval Aircraft Factory). 

Holley Carburetor Co., Detroit, Mich., 6/7, carburetor parts, $40,000 (Naval Air- 
craft Factory). . 

Air Associates Inc., Bendix, N. J.. 6/7, mooring kits, $142,875 (Air Corps). 

Aircraft Radio Corp., Boonton, N. J., 6/7, radio parts, $75,000 (Naval Aircraft 
Factory) . 

Aerial Machine & Tool Corp., New York, N. Y., 6/7, pelorus-drift sights, $42,- 
947 (Naval Aircraft Factory). 


6/6, hydraulic windshield wipers, 


coils, 


4viation 


$157,300 
heads and bases, 


assemblies, $1,180,680 


trousers. $91,125 


for July 1, 1941 


Switlik Parachute & Equipment Co., Trenton, N. J., 6/9, face masks, $26,969 


(Navy). 
Switlik Parachute & Equipment Co., Trenton, N. J., 6/9, parachute assemblies, 


(War). 
N. Y., 6/10, drift sight 


Kolilsman Instrument Elmhurst, 
indicator 


Div., Square D Co., 
$79,235 (Navy). 
Gyroscope Co. Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
(Air Corps). 

Pioneer Instrument Div., Bendix Aviation Corp., Bendix, 
assemblies, $216,936 (Air Corps). 

Continental Motors Corp., Detroit, Mich., 6/11, engine parts, $308,414 (Air Corps), 

Shell Oil Co Inc., San Francisco, Cal., 6/12, aircraft fuel, $981,750 (Air Corps), 

B. G. Corp., New York, N. Y., 6/12, spark plugs, $516,146 (Air Corps). 

United Aircraft Products Inc., Dayton, O., 6/12, regulator assemblies, $32,063 
(Air Corps). 

Aero Leather Clothing Co., a Se jackets and 
(Air Corps). 

Shell Oil Co., Inc., San Francisco, Cal., 6/12, aircraft fuel, $163,324 
Weston Electrical Instrument Corp., Newark, N. J., 6/12, thermometer indicator 
and resistance bulbs, $37,978 (Air Corps). 

Manning, Maxwell & Moore Inc., Bridgeport, 
$26,850 (Air Corps). 

Kolisman Instrument Div., Square D Co., 
tube assemblies, $58,500 (Air Corps). 

Manning. Maxwell & Moore Inc., 
$75,738 (Air Corps). 

Kolisman Instrument Div., 
$66,276 (Air Corps). 

Independent Engineering Co., 
(Air Corps). 

Weston Electrical Instrument Corp.., 
vnd bulbs, $76,023 (Air Corps) 

Champion Spark Plug Co., Toledo, O., 6/12, spark plugs, $150,729 (Air Corps), 

Standard Oil Co. of California, San Francisco, Cal., 6/12, aircraft fuel, $247,575 
(Air Corps). 

Municipal Airport Commission, Charlotte, N. C., 6/12, aircraft fuel $25,500 (Air | 
Corps). ; 
Standard Oil Co., Chicago, Ill. 6/12, aircraft fuel, $45,150 (Air Corps). 
Pan American Airways Inc., Brownsville, Tex., 6/12, aircraft fuel, 

(Air Corps). 
Standard Oil Co. 


(Air Corps). 
Shell Oil Co. Inc., San Francisco, Cal., 6/12, aircraft fuel, 
Oklahoma City Air Terminal, Oklahoma City, Okla., 6/12, 


(Air Corps). 


6/ll1, flight and turn 


N. J., 6/11, regulator 


Beacon, 6/12, winter flying 


(Air Corps). 


Conn., 6/12, gage assemblies 


Elmhurst, N. Y., 6/12, indicator ang 


Bridgeport, Conn., 6/12, gage assemblies 
Square D Co., Elmhurst, N. Y., 6/12, altimeter parts 
$84,770 


indicator assemblies 


O'Fallon, Ill., 6/12, recharger assemblies, 


Newark, N. J., 6/12, 


$33,285 
$186,767 


(Air Corps). 
fuel, $88,000 


of California, San Francisco, Cal., 6/12, aircraft fuel 


$29,065 
aircraft 





In New Industrial Positions 


NEW MANUFACTURING POSTS were filled recently by the men pictured above 
and below. From left to right they are: 

GLEN T. LAMPTON who was named assistant engineer in charge of experi- 
mental engineering of Hamilton Standard Propellers Division, United Aircraft 
Corp., at East Hartford, Conn. Lampton recently was propeller engineering man- 
ager of Lycoming Division of Aviation Manufacturing Corp. 

CARL J. ANDRAE has been appointed assistant sales manager of the replace- 
ment division of Wilkening Manufacturing Co. of Philadelphia, maker of Pedrick 
piston rings. 

HERBERT C. REED, with Berry Brothers Inc. for the last five years as tech- 
nical director on aircraft finishes, has been appointed by Jones-Dabney Co. as 
manager of the aviation finishes division. Reed has collaborated with the Army 
and Navy air services in the development and improvement of military aircraft 


| specification finishes. 


JAMES A. LANE has been placed in charge of production at the Burbank, 
Cal., plant of Aircraft Accessories Corp., succeeding G. A. Theobald. Lane joined 
Aircraft Accessories some months ago, it was announced by Randolph C. 
Walker, president of the firm. 

ELMER J. RIVERS, factory manager of North American Aviation Inc.’s plant 
at Dallas, Tex., has been appointed factory manager of Globe Aircraft Corp. 
at Ft. Worth, Tex., where he will supervise manufacture of the company’s 
new two-place, side-by-side, low-wing “Swift” monoplane. Rivers became 
associated with aircraft production in 1917. 

FRED W. FORD is Ryan Aeronautical Co.’s new purchasing agent, taking 
the position left open by the resignation of A. J. Leonard, now with Harvey 
Machine Co. Ford has been with Ryan at San Diego, Cal., since Sept. 1940 
as sales engineer. His previous aircraft experience includes purchasing work 
for the former Seversky Aircraft Corp. and for Stinson Aircraft. 


E. E. JOHNSON, engineer of General Electric Co.’s aeronautics division at 
Schenectady, N. Y., has been named assistant engineer of the company’s aero 
nautics and marine engineering department. He will serve as assistant to De- 
partment Engineer Ray Stearns and will continue as engineer of the aeronautics 
division with Dr. C. F. Green continuing as consulting engineer of the depart- 
ment. 

A. M. DELEHANTY, also with General Electric Co., has been named assistant 
engineer of the ordnance control division. 

EARL HERRING, general manager of Kinner Motors Inc., Glendale, Cal., re 
cently was elected vice president of the organization, as announced recently. 
Kinner’s current backlog of approximately $2,000,000 is the largest since the 
original Kinner company was started in 1919. Company has orders on hand 
from the Army, Navy, foreign governments, and private concerns. 


ll 


JAMES C. NOAKES recently was made controller of Ryan Aeronautical Co, 
San Diego, Cal., according to T. Claude Ryan, president. Noakes, a certified 
public accountant and tax attorney, left Arthur Young and Co., New York and 
Los Angeles accounting firm, to join Ryan. 

A. J. VALLEY, having served during the last year as director of aircraft 
operations and maintenance training for Lockheed Aircraft Corp., has bee 
mamed hydraulics engineer for Adel Precision Products Corp., Burbank, Cal 
For four years Valley was employed by the sales and service department @f 
Douglas Aircraft Co. 

ROBERT S. FURST has been appointed personnel director of Adel Precision 
Products Corp., Burbank, Cal., it was announced by H. Ray Ellinwood, pres 
dent of the aircraft accessory concern. Furst started with the company & 
March of this year when 400 persons were employed. Today’s payroll numbell 
650 and present plans point to a production schedule requiring an increa® 
to 2,000 within 12 months. 
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TOTAL SHIPMENTS of U. S. aero- 
pautical products during April 
mounted to $66,282,840, highest 
thly figure ever reached, according 
Motive Products Div., Commerce 

The previous record month was 





In April 591 airplanes were exported 
value of $47,077,905, as 

pared with 481 planes valued at 
506,424 during the preceding month. 
ere were 700 engines shipped for 
against 1,102 for $13,782,140 


parts and accessories in- 
reased from $2,914,289 in March to 
115,552, while parachutes and parts 
umped from $34,132 to $61,205. In- 
truments and parts declined from 
1,162,922 in March to $658,549 in April, 
ut propellers and parts increased 
lightly from $1,725,367 to $1,879,132 
ircraft parts and accessories totaled 
266,603, compared with $2,597,403 in 
reh. 
Exports of U. S. aviation products 
yor the first four months of 1941 were 
walued at $190,646,643, against $88,- 
005,692 during similar period of last 
year. 
Beginning with April, breakdown of 
export statistics by countries of des- 
tination is being withheld by the 
Commerce Dept The March report, 
however, shows nine customers spend- 
ing more than $50,000 for U. S. aero- 
mautical equipment during that month: 


American 


591 Planes, 700 Engines Exported 
in April; Shipments Reach New High 


U.S. EXPORTS — 
AIRCRAFT 


(INCLUDING PARTS AND ACCESSOMES 
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Kolisman Issues Booklet 
A new 50-page booklet entitled “Facts 
About Kollsman Aircraft Instruments” 
has been released by Kollsman Instru- 


1941 


BOOTS 
AIRCRAFT NUTS 


are approved for construction of Army, 
Navy, and Commercial aircraft. Lead- 
ing aircraft manufacturers are saving 
= and dollars by using improved 
ts Aircraft Nuts wherever self-lock- 
ing nuts are applicable. 
pronaloctared by 


Scovill Mf Waterbury, Conn. 
United Carr Fistener Cambridge, Mass. 


Boots Aircraft Nut je. Waterbury, Conn. 


self-locking 


[Manvfacturing] 


WORLD'S PREMIER AIRPLANE FABRIC 


veer 
PLIGHTEX 


. 40 W WORTH ST. 


SUNCOOK ‘MILLS - - NEW YORK, N. Y. 


British Empire $46,434,149 ment Division of Square D Co., Elm- 
Netherlands Incies 1,444,709 hurst, N. Y. According to company 
Chile ~ 523,350 announcement, the booklet is intended 
China aie 352980 “to give non-technical aviation men 
Brazil . - 346 844 and embryo pilots a brief picture of the 
Argentina : 147,130 methods used in making precision air- 
Iran - . 104,821 craft instruments, the purpose of the 
Mexico ; 104,127 various instruments and their general 
Philippine Islands 79,412 principles of operation.” 


Leading Manutac Export Representa 


turers of Fabric and trwe Aviation Equip 


ment & Export, Inc., 
25 Beaver St.. N. Y 
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FLIGHTEX FABRIC 
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NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Week Ended June 14 Week Ended June 21 


Net Net 
High Low Change Sales High Low Change Sales 

merican Airlines , : / 2 —335, 3,100 
wiation Corp. ......... 1 14,600 
Bendix Aviation .. _ : : J 8 t 7,100 
Boeing Airplane p . p 8.600 
onsolidated Aircraft . : . 10,000 
ontinental Motors .... + a 4,200 
tiss-Wright ......... . - 25,900 
rtiss-Wright A . ; : . p 4,700 
Douglas Aircraft 2,500 
astern Air Lines 1,400 
Xx-Cell-O 
yrumman Airc. Eng. 
ockheed Aircraft 
plenn L. Martin 

tl. Aviation Corp. . 
. American Aviation 
orthwest Airlines 

n American Airways 
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NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 
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# IN THE AIR * 
y For years Breeze Radio Ignition 


High Low Ghanae Sales = : Shielding for internal combustion 
ero Supnly B ........ 5% 53, 1 engines, Breeze Shielding Conduit and 
Ee Associates teseeeeees 93% 9% Fittings for secondary systems, have 
Air — —-— 1% been virtually standard with the aviation 
Beech Aircraft industry. 

Today expanded facilities make it 
rps. possible for Breeze to produce in 
Brewster Aero ......... ‘ : ments which en- quantity, with no sacrifice of quality, 
Canadian Colonial ..... t eees close the ignition the items of aircraft, ordnance, and 
ame Aircraft ; : , wires to prevent marine equipment so urgently needed 
radio interference for America's defense. 
and to protect the 


wires against 
physical injury 


Breeze Shielding 
assemblies are 
composed of solid 
and flexible me- 
tallic conduit ele- 





velt Pield 
Ryan Aeronautical 
Vultee Aircraft 
Waco Aircraft . 
Western Air Lines 
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Financial Review 





American 


Net Proceeds From Delta Air Corp.’s 
Stock Issue Estimated at $489,240 


NET PROCEEDS of $489,240 are ex- 
pected by Delta Air Corp. from is- 
suance of 60,000 no-par common capi- 
tal shares recently registered with 
SEC. Principal underwriter, Courts & 
Co. of Atlanta, has first rights to other 
issues for three years. Price to under- 
writer is $8.25, with probable public 
offering price set at $9.50. 

Distribution of the proceeds is given 
as follows: $8,500 for Link trainer: 
$17,000 for radio equipment; $20,000 
for two spare Wright Cyclone 1,200-hp. 
engines recently received; $25,000 to 
pay in full note of company endorsed 
by C. E. Faulk, president, due 90 days 
from May 3; $40,000 to pay in full 
company note held by Ouachita Na- 
tional Bank, Monroe, La., endorsed by 
Faulk and due six months from Apr. 
28; $60,000 miscellaneous current debt 
for supplies and equipment; $50,000 
working capital; remainder to be ap- 
plied on $500,000 installment note due 
Trust Co. of Georgia, Atlanta. Note 
is secured by 5 Douglas DC-3 planes, 
is dated Jan. 16, 1941, and is payable 
$10,000 monthly beginning Feb. 16, 
1941. 

Delta now owns 5 DC-3’s, delivered 
early this year, as part of contract 
for 6. Delivery of 6th is postponed 
indefinitely by Priorities Board. Orig- 
inal cost of ships was $115,020 each. 
Company is negotiating with Douglas 
Aircraft Co, to buy 2 additional DC-3’s 
and with Wright Aeronautical Corp. 
for 3 Cyclones of 1,200 hp. Acquisi- 
tion of these items also depends on 
Priorities Board. Registrant owns 5 
spare 1,200 hp. Cyclones and 4 Lock- 
heed Electras, each with 2 Wright 
Whirlwinds of 450 hp.; 5 spare Whirl- 
winds, and has on hand “an adequate 
supply of spare propellers for each 
type of aircraft and an adequate in- 
ventory of spare accessories, parts and 
Company received $198,000 from sale 
of its 4 DC-2’s in 1940 and accom- 
panying spare parts, representing prof- 
it of $41,598. Also $35,000 was received 
for Electra sold to Waterman Airline 
Inc. in Mar. 1941, profit being $33,751. 








AVIATION PROBLEMS? 
Obtaining information? 
cing subcontracts? 
Getting machinery? 
Making surveys? 


We are TROUBLE SHOOTERS! 


G. M. & L. HENIG CORP. 
80 Wall Street New York, N. Y. 














AVIATION INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 


Frank Ambrose, Pres. 
Aircraft & Aircraf 
ATR sar oe tates Soiree, 
Dept. S, 36-01 35th Ave. 
Long Island City New York 








Current SEC Reports 


Air Associates Inc. 

Report states that six promissory 
notes dated Apr. 10 are outstanding, 
three in favor of Irving Trust Co, and 
three for the Bank of the Manhattan 
Co., all maturing serially Apr. 10, 
1942, to Apr. 10, 1944, but requiring 
semi-annual payments starting with 
period closing Sept. 30, 1941, of a sum 
equal to 10% of firm’s net profits in 
excess of $50,000 for the preceding 
semi-annual fiscal period. Proceeds 
were $290,000 to cancel nine promis- 
sory notes to Brooklyn Trust Co., 
$10,000 for working capital. 








Financial Reports 











HAYES INDUSTRIES INC.—State- 
ment for 9 months ended Apr. 30 
shows net profit of $426,709 after fed- 
eral tax provision of $284,700, equal 
to $1.28 a share. Sales were $3,607,247. 
For first 9 months of previous fiscal 
year, net profit totaled $251,966 or 75c 
a share after taxes, on sales of $1,- 
881,723. 

LEECE-NEVILLE CO.—Net profit for 
three months to Apr. 3 totaled $177,- 
496 after taxes, or 79c a share, on 
sales of $939,849. For 9 months to 
Apr. 30, net profit was $316,724 or 
$1.41 on sales of $1,768,915. 





Dividends 








AIR ASSOCIATES INC.—Quarterly 
dividend of 1242c om common stock 
payable June 25 to stockholders of 
record June 18. 

LIBERTY AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS 
Corp.—35c a common share payable 
July 3 to stockholders of record June 
26. 

HAYES INDUSTRIES INC.—40c a 
share payable July 25 to stockholders 
of record July 5 will bring total pay- 
mente for fiscal year ending July 31 
to $1. 

LEECE-NEVILLE CO.—Quarterly divi- 
dend of 20c and fiscal year-end extra 
of 30c a share, payable July 26 to 
stockholders of record July 5. 


Rothrock Gets Medal 


Dr. A. M. Rothrock of the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 
received the 1940 Horning Memorial 
Medal, presented annually by the So- 
ciety of Automotive Engineers, at the 
SAE’s recent summer meeting. 

Dr. Rothrock, senior physicist with 
the NACA, received the honor for his 
paper, “A High-Speed Motion-Picture 
Study of Normal Burning, Knock, and 
Preignition in a Spark-Ignition En- 
gine.” 











Northwest Airlines, Inc. 
COMMON STOCK 
Bought - Sold - Quoted 


THE MILWAUKEE COMPANY 


207 East Michigan Street 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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At Reynolds 








TALKING IT OVER at Reynolds 
Metals Co.’s cocktail party during the 
National Aeronautic Association con- 
vention at Louisville were the groups 
shown above. 

In the photo at top, left to right: 
Gill Robb Wilson, NAA president; 
Roger Wolfe Kahn, sportsman pilot; 
Ruth Nichols, executive director of 
Relief Wings; Billy Reynolds, Reynolds 
Metals Co.; and Leslie Arnold, Eastern 
Air Lines. 

In the next photo from the top are 
members of the Aviation Writers As- 
sociation who attended the party. Left 
to right, back row: Albert D. Hughes, 
Christian Science Monitor; George F. 
McLaughlin, Aero Digest; Bob Ball, 
Detroit News; Billy Reynolds, Reynolds 
Metals; Dick Kirschbaum, Newark 
News; Wayne Parrish, AMERICAN 
AVIATION; C. B. Colby, Air Trails. 


Metals’ Party 








George Hadda- 
Michael Froe- 
Devon Francis, As- 


Seated, left to right: 
way, Southern Flight; 
lich, Aero Digest; 
sociated Press. 

Third picture shows, left to right: 
I. P. Macauley, Reynolds Metals’ vice 
president of sales; Thomas H. Beck, 
editorial director of Collier’s; and W. 
G. Golden, Reynolds’ vice president 
and general manager of manufacturing 
operations. 








Incorporations 


Indiana—Indiana Aircraft School of 
Welding Inc., 224 E. Ohio St., Indian- 
apolis; agent, Paul E. Tucker, same 
address; 300 shares n.p.v.; to teach 
welding, riveting, and sheet metal op- 
erations. Paul E. Tucker, David Wise, 
J. F. Tucker. 

Indiana—Universal Aircraft Inc., 613 
State Life Bldg., Indianapolis; agent, 
Robert M. Kemper, same address; 
40,000 shares, $1 par; manufacture air- 
craft engines, parts, etc. Norman W 
Gordon, Wendell E. Brown, Robert M. 
Kemper, Charlies J. McHugh, Carleton 
F. Myers, L. C. Heinlein. 

Kentucky—Armco Flying Club, Ash- 
land; $2,000; to operate and rent planes. 
Ernest Lee Owery, Herbert Rose, Wil- 
liam Greene, Charles Johnson, Eugene 
Stephenson, Harvey Scholtz, Harold 
Brewer, Henry Bachman, Warner Ken- 
yon, George Gallup. 

Massachusetts—Cluett Aircraft Co. 
Inc., Falmouth Municipal Airport, Fal- 
mouth; $100,000; 10,009 shares at $10 
par; to construct aircraft for acrobatic 
flying. George B. Cluett 2nd, presi- 
dent and treasurer; Morris P. Frost, 
vice president; Guy A. Ham Jr., sec- 
retary. 

Michigan—Aircraft Parts Production 
Corp., 200 Hill St., Ann Arbor; articles 
filed by Buhr Machine Tool Co., 839 
Greene St., Ann Arbor; $25,000 in com- 
mon stock; to manufacture landing 
gear parts under government contracts. 
Joseph F. Buhr, president; Theodore 


H. L. Backus, vice president; Julius F 
Haarer, secretary-treasurer. 

Michigan—Western Michigan Flying 
Service Inc., 145 N. Edwards St., Kala- 
mazoo; $50,000 common. 

New Jersey—Century Aircraft Prod- 
ucts Inc., Newark; 1,000 shares n.p.v 
Agent, John R. Losee. 

New York—Alta Flying Service Inc., 
New York City; 100 shares n.p.v. Fein- 
stein & Juris, 353 Stone Ave., Brooklyn 

New York—Deane Flying Service Inc. 
New York City; 100 shares n.p.v. Fein- 
stein & Juris, 353 Stone Ave., Brooklyn 

New York—E. C. Flying School Inc., 
New York City; 100 shares n.p.v.; in- 
struction. Ruben Schwartz, 1501 
Broadway, New York City. 

New York—Falls View Airways Inc. 
Niagara Falls; 500 shares n.p.v. Robert 
FP. Hille, United Office Bildg., Niagara 
Falls. 

New York—Long Island Seaplane 
Service Inc., Babylon; $20,000; to op- 
erate a fiying school. Edward Robin- 
son Jr., Oyster Bay 

North Carolina—Lenoir Flying Club 
Inc., Lenoir; 100 shares n.p.v.; to own 
and operate fiying fields and fiying 
equipment. Carl Roddenbury, J. E 
Menefee, Ned L. Story, all of Lenoir. 

Oklahoma—Tulsa Aviation Service 
Inc., Tulsa; $50,000. Kenneth A. Burke, 
Harvey O. Young, John Wheeler Jt 
all of Tulsa. 





MOUNTED STEER HORNS For Sele. Sz 
Foot Spread. Fine Decoration. Free Pho 
Lee Bertillion, Mineola, Texas. 
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